

Club Champ Ernie Klack 

shows impeccable style in Carter's knitted boxer shorts 


Wliothrr just puttering aroutui or defending his title, 
Krnic intends to be comfortable. Tic’s fourn) a sure ap- 
proach via Carter’s new knitted boxer shorts. These stay 
superbly soft because they're cotton knit. And they score 


another way: never need ironing. (Winning unqualified 
thanks from wife Irma — she recalls when ironing men’s 
shorts was par for the course.) Don’t tolerate a big handi- 
cap; team up with knit boxers by Carler’.s. 



Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter’j knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized (and tmcom/oriablc) to wear any other kind. 




MEANS COMFORT IN KNITTED BOXER 


GRECIAN KEY PRINT Knit Boxers, $1.75 ... at these and other fine stores: BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co.. R. H. Stearns Co. • CHICAGO. Baskin — AH Stores 
CLEVELAND. The May Co. • DES MOINES. Younkers ■ DETROIT. J. L, Hudson Co. • DENVER, Robert Wilson Co. ■ HOUSTON, Foley's • LANSING, Small's, Inc. • LOS ANGELES, Bullock’s - 
Dnnntovrii, Westwoed. Pasadena. Santa Ara • NEW YORK. Gimhels • NEWARK, Hahne h. Co. • ONEONTA, Bresee's • PORTLAND. MAINE. Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co. • PORTLAND, 
OREGON, Rosenblatt's — Downtown and Lloyd Center • ST. LOUIS, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney — All Stores • ST. PAUL, Dayton's Schuneman • SEAT tLE-lACOMA, Kloplenstein's 






BECAUSE 
EVERY DAY 
COUNTS... 




COUNT 

ON 

KINGS 

MEN 




, ■' iffM 


Kings Men® is specially blended to give you a lift that lasts longer. It’s the first 24-hour skin tonic with 
a lively, masculine fragrance. Kings Men soothes and smooths your skin, leaves your face relaxed 
and refreshed for the day. You feel great when you start your day with Kings Men: After Shave 
Lotion, Pre-Electric Shave Lotion, Aerosol Luxury Shave, Hairdressing, Deodorants. 
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What some "soaps” aren’t 


Some bath bars aren’t soap, they’re detergents. They’re apt to remove too 
much natural oil from your skin. But Dial is true soap. Cleanses thoroughly 
—but doesn’t overdo it. And only Dial has AT-7, most effective 
deodorant in any bath bar. Dial, the soap for people who like people ! 
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Next week 

Five pages of color plioto- 
graplts by Mark KaulTman 
show a trudilional sport irt an 
iinorlltodox setting — an Eng- 
lish-style fox hunt on the des- 
ert near Palm Springs, Calif. 


Roy Terrell rccount.s the wild- 
ly improbable saga of Jimmy 
Winkfield, who won the Ken- 
tucky Derby iwice (1901, ’02) 
and ha.sn'l seen one since. He 
will see this one Saturday. 

A portrait by Alfred Wright 
of Gary Player, the hand- 
some 25-year-old South Afri- 
can whose victory in this year’s 
Masters shot him straight to 
the top of professional golf. 
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PERMISSION 


SrKtCTLY PROHIBITED 




Get on the green in two 

... at an under-par price! Nylon 
Suede NYBUC, treated with 
Scotchgard© brand stain repeller; 
water's no hazard, neither is 
dirt! Scrubs clean! Take your 
stance in two-tone Loden green 
and whippet as shown, or 
fireball red and grey. Also, solids 
of Loden green or whippet. 
^ 12.95 (Slightly Higher Derrner West.) 


A New Style Direction! 


Div. of International Shoe Company, St. Louis 






ME TARZANI 
YOU CHAIN 1 


Avis* offers FREE (during the merry mo. of May) this sturdy 
key chain for those keys you keep losing, you old silly. 

This sturdy key chain, you old silly, may be used on 
a rear tire during snow storms. Then again, it may not. 

We can only suggest and advise. The final decision is yours. 
Typical of the extras you get at Avis. 

*of Miami and Fort Lauderdale 
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GO "OFF TO THE RACES” IN MAY! 

• May 6 - KENTUCKY DERBY, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 

• May 13 — THE WITHERS. Aqueduct, N. Y. • May 20 — 
THE PREAKNESS, Pimlico, Md. Wherever you go — go by car! 
PimUco, for example, is only 39 miles from Washington, D. C. 
— 188 miles from New York — and 396 miles from Boston. 

• Smooth your trip with an Esso Road Map. Favored 2 to 1 
over the next most popular brand, they're the easiest-to-read, 
most helpful maps on the road. They're available at the 
Esso Sign. And while there— get Esso Extra Gasoline. It gives 
you more power quicker, right at the start. Reasons why year 
after year motorists make Esso the WORLD’S FIRST CHOICE! 
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B. P'. SPENCER tailors handsome tropical 
slacks that never lose their look of crisp 
assurance. The fabric is Bondyne®, and 
therein lies the secret. These slacks look 
like fine ■worsted, feel like fine worsted, 
hut behave impeccably ... for the Dynel 
in Bondyne gives lasting Neater Wear — 
Easier Care. This smart new single pleat 
style is washable and drip-dryable, and 
the pleat stays pul! Brown, Navy, Char- 
coal, Olive, Tan, Grey. Sizes 28 to 42. $7.99 

^mDYNEL™ 

MODACKVLIC PIBEH 


BONDYNE 

THAT TAKES THE CARE OUT OF WEAR 


“BONDYNE” ia llie regiatered Iradtmark of 
BONDYNE ASSOCIATES, INC. 




• The siandardbred originally was called by 
this name because he had to race up to a 
certain standard of speed, usually against 
the clock. With few exceptions, today's 
standardbred must trace his pedigree back 
through generations of registered slandard- 
breds. The exception is the occasional horse 
of unknown pedigree who can meet a mile 
time limit of 2;20 for 2-year-olds and 2:15 
for older horses. 


? iVhal is the difference between a pacer 
and a trotter? 

• A trotter races with a diagonally gaited 
motion. His left front leg and right hind leg 
move forward at the same lime, and then 
his right front leg and left hind leg. The 
pacer, on the other hand, races with a lat- 
erally gaited motion. Both legs on the right 
side move forward in unison, and then both 
legs on the left side. This movement gives 
pacers a swaying motion from side to side 
and explains why they arc often called sidc- 
whcelcrs. 


? Horse A is leading in a trotting race, then 
breaks stride and goes into a gallop. Can he 
win the race? 

• If Horse A keeps on galloping, he is dis- 
qualified. But ifhisdriver can take the horse 
to the outside of the track without inter- 
ference to the other horses, and immediately 
pull him back to a trot, then Horse A can go 
on to win the race. The only condition here 



RUFFINO 

CHIANTI Red or White 

Schieffelin &. Co., New York 


When you 
dine Italian 
wine Italian 
with 

Ruffino 

Italy’s Prize 

Chianti 


TEE AND TONIC 


The pleasures of sun and sea are yours 
at the incomparable Claridge .. . guest 
privileges at three golf courses, too! 

Relax in our health balhs. Refresh 
happily in the Merrie Mayfair Lounge 
—cocktail and supper dancing daily 
to the Guardsmen. Plan to enjoy the 
reasonable luxury of an ocean-side 
respite soon ... at the Claridge Hotel. 


lATBD May 1. 






is that Horse A must not, in the judges' 
opinion, have gained any ground as a result 
of breaking stride. 


? When are shathw rolls and why arc they 
used? 


• Shadow rolls are large sheepskin-type 
rolls placed above the horse’s nose and Just 
below his eyes. They are used to cut off the 
horse's view of the track, so that he will not 
shy at shadows, pieces of paper and other 
objects on the track. 


? A typical race card at the larger puri- 
niuliiel tracks has two or three trotting 
races as opposed to six or seven puces. Why 
are there .so many more paces? 

• Pacers utilize hobbles (leather straps en- 
circling the front and hind legs on the same 
side to keep the horse's legs moving in uni- 
son and to help him maintain his gait). 
Trotters, however, have no such artificial 
device to keep them from breaking into a 
gallop, the natural gait for a horse traveling 
at top speed. Trainers, therefore, find it 
easier to develop pacers, and more of them 
are brought to the track each year. Since 
there is a greater supply of pacers on hand, 
the track management has to schedule a 
greater number of pacing races. At some 
pari-mutuel tracks, the management also 
prefers pacers because there seems to be a 
larger amount of money bet on them: the 
public apparently feels there is less chance 
of a horse breaking stride in a pace. 


? What i.s the Grand Circuit? 

• The Grand Circuit, sometimes called the 
major league of harness racing, consists of 
22 tracks that run consecutive meetings 
from May through mid-November. Some 
Grand Circuit tracks are large plants with 
night racing, but most are true country 
tracks at state and county fairs, where many 
of the classic harness events (like the Ham- 
bletonian) are raced. 


? What is a head pole and why is it used? 

• A head pole is a slick, usually a billiard cue 
with a hole drilled in the handle fora leather 
thong to pass through, that is fastened 
alongside a horse’s neck and head to keep 
his head straight. It is generally used on 
pacers. 

? Why are trotters and pacers put through 
repeated warmups before a race, as opposed 
to the way Thoroughbreds ore handled? 

• Most drivers and trainers believe that 
standardbreds, bred to go several heats in 

continued 



CARLSBERG INTRODUCES THE TRAVELING QUAFFER 

Eschewer of shibboleths •— the Traveling 
Qualfer is no man to tarry at the Tower of 
London, the Eiffel Tower. Leaning Tower 
or Tower of Babel. More likely he can be 
found floating happily in a dgong down the 
klongs of Saigon past golden temples and 
steaming jungles; or prowling amid the 
ruins of the lost civilization of Angkor 
Thom; or possibly retracing Phileas Fogg’s 
frenetic route around the world in 80 days 
—complete with princess. 

In short— a hardy soul: a truly unique 
soul— cs'cn. as you and I. Yet he may differ 
from you in one respect (an easily remedied 
situation) — his unparalleled devotion to 
Carlsberg Beer. Consider— when he climbs 
Mt. Everest he carries with him a special 
beer warmer to restore Carlsberg to its ideal 
temperature- 45* in most climes. 

With Carlsberg- spirits soar, conversa- 
tion crackles. It is an extraordinary beer, a 
decidedly individual (even as you and I) 
beer with a lovely golden color all its own. 

Carlsberg is so pleasant to the palate that 

St«wed &Dd bottled by the Cerlaberg Breweries, Copeshafen, Denmark coe,'i|Ki leei. im , toe e earn si.. x v. 


you need not acquire a taste for it. You just 
fall in love with it at first quaff. It is in- 
credibly good going down and there is 
absolutely no bitterness afterward. None. 

But enough of word.s. Carlsberg is for 
drinking. Ask for it at your favorite fine 
eating place or at fine stores in your neigh- 
borhood in any of the 111 countries in 
which it is sold. If the answer is no — re- 
monstrate! Carlsberg is not in short supply. 
There arc 70 fruitful acres 
devoted to the production of ' /'j 
Carlsberg— the glorious beer of 
Copenhagen. Skall 
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Plan your VACATION in 
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NEW HOMELITE 


Does 9 Big Outdoor Jobs . . . Makes 
Year-round Yard Care Easy! 

The hard-workinff, versatile Homeiite Yard Trac makes yard care easier 
and faster because it does all 9 of your biggest outdoor jobs. 

The full range of husky attachments lets you mow, seed, fertilize, roll, 
aerate, mulch, sweep, haul and plow snow. The big 24" rotary mower attach- 
ment turns your Yard Trac into a riding mower that make.s fast work of high 
grass and tough weed.s, yet gently mows the finest lawns. 

Yard care is ea.sier with Homeiite Yard Trac because its 4 ■> HP engine will 
drive it up steep grades and handle heaviest attachments at the same time. 
Drives like a car. Automatic transmission. Downhill braking. Choice of elec- 
tric, impulse or recoil starters, dualtr.ac drive gives positive traction even 
on slippery grass. 

Ask your nearby Homeiite dealer for a free demon.stration at your home. 



Nine units to choose from — Yard Trac . . . 
6 rotary and reel mowers, both self-propelled 
and push-type . . . the famous Homeiite 
Mower Car - finest riding rotary made . . . 
and the big-wheel Homeiite Garden Trac, a 
[>3^1 II.P. garden tractor. Ask your dealer to 
show you the full line — there's one to .suit 
your need and priced to fit your budget. 


FREE! 

Write for illustrated folder on 
Hi>mi’lile's full line of lawn and 
garden equipment .md the name 
of your nearest Homeiite 


HOM ELITE • A DIVISION of textron inc. 

10005 RIVERDALEAVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


POINT OF FACT conlimieJ 

one day's racing, arc more rugged than 
Thoroughbreds and require the extensive 
warmups to get their strong bodies limber 
ant! the blood circulating. However, some 
trainers today, perhaps influenced by Kiiro- 
pcan methods, are beginning to cut down on 
the number of warmups. 

? Horse A is driven by a man weighing 140 
pounds and Horse B is driven by a man 
weighing 200. Does the 60-pouud di/i'erence 
in drivers handicap Horse B, as it certainly 
would if there were a 60-pound difference 
in jockeys' weights in a flat race? 

• This is a continuing argument, anti no one 
has yet come up with the definitive answer. 
But most harness racing experts believe that 
Horse B is not handicapped by his driver's 
weight and point out that many leading 
drivers are big men. They argue that because 
almost .ill harness races now begin with a 
moving start (behind a mobile starting gate), 
there is no sudden acceleration in which the 
greater weight would initially slow a horse. 
Some feel that the precise balance of the 
modern sulky utilizes heavier weight to ad- 
vantage — the greater force of forward 
momentum in a heavier man compensating 
for any extra drag his weight imposes, 
particularly in a front-running harness horse. 
But on a muddy track a heavy driver would 
seem to be a disadvantage, 

? hi the past 20 years no filly has won the 
Kentucky Derby, hut in the same period 
four fillies have ivt>« the Hambletoniaii. Yet 
in harness racing there is no etiuivaleni for 
the five-pound sex allowance that fillies re- 
ceive in flat racing. iVhy is it that fillies do so 
much better in harness racing than in fiat 
racing? 

• There is no valid explanation. Fillies do 
seem to learn faster and at an earlier age 
than colt.s; in harness racing, which requires 
a mastery of certain complicated techniques, 
this may give fillies an advantage over colts 
in the 2- and 3-ycar-old races. Also, it ap- 
pears chat weight on a filly's back handicaps 
her more than weight pulled in a sulky. 

? Horse A has post position No. I. Does this 
give him a big advantage over Horse B, who 
is on the far outside? 

• Yes. A survey taken a few years ago showed 
that horses in post position No. I won about 
\1% of the lime, horses in post position No. 
8 about 8'^i. Gaining the lead or a good 
position near the rail is desirable in any 
horse race; in harness racing, because of the 
width of the bicycle sulkies, the outside 
horse has to go much farther and faster than 
the inside horse to gain the rail. Therefore 
the outside horse is at a disisdvantage. 

— Bettina Blackford 
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Take a tip from Cary Middlecoff, 
former U.S. Open Champion 

Drive for distance 
with the new 

Wie&on K-28 

golf ball 


Cary Middlecoff is a mem/'er 
of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


170 mph off the tee ! 


Cary Middlecoff knows the Wilson K-28 ball leaps off the 
tee at speeds up to 170 miles an hour. Get longer, more 
accurate drives. Hit the great K-28®. . . with the “white 
for life” cover. 

PLAY TO W1 N WITH 

UDiCoon 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 



Golf is great with the new K-28 
“Dynamic-Balanced" irons. 


SWUITS 
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You^ll wonder where 

ivhen yon drive a 


VhrvHttT ypirtiort [4 door hardtop ) — Quiet as a lake on a calm day, 
that’s the ride you get in this full-size Chrysler in a new, lower price range. 



the roughest roads in the King of the Compacts built the tight UniOoay way. 


%'uliant {V-200 two door hardtop) — You’ll ride quiet 


the rattles went 

lOOI car tram Chrysler Corporation 


JJnibody, Chrysler Corporation’s solid, welded, one-piece 
construction, ends the major cause of squeaks and rattles 

Even years from now, you’ll continue to find something notice- 
- ably missing in your 1961 car from Chrysler Corporation. 
Namely, squeaks and rattles. 

• We built the squeaks and rattles out when we developed 
Unibody Construction. Instead of bolting body to frame, 
■’Unibody is welded into a solid unit, eliminating joints that 
could loosen and get noisy. Then it’s sprayed with pounds of 
sound deadener and insulated with enough padded material to 
carpet a 10 by 10 foot room. 

^meday, you’ll probably be able to enjoy the quiet of this 
•better construction on every kind of car. Just as— someday— 
other cars will probably offer you something like Chrysler 
*Corporation’s famous Torsion-Aire Ride, 7-soak rustproofing, 
the battery saving Alternator, arid the Economy Slant Six 
' Engine. But why wait? You get all these good things now in 
the 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars. And they cost no more 
than similar models of other makes. 

, Let a drive bring out the difference great engineering makes. 

Chrysler 

Corporation 

Serving America’s new quest for quality 

MO.YMOITn \ALtA\T • OAIIT l^AyrtiW 

fHnysM.Kit i.omtMAi, 



I'nihtniii t'ttnM/rur/iftn KtimutnttM mm irith itilonff ... 
«»</ f.xtrn Htmro — All-weldud Unibody end.s the major 
cause of squeak-s and rattles by eliminating joints that 
might loosen and get noisy. Also saves inches of bulk 
that then become added room inside. 


ihtriao Uart (Phoenix 2 door hardtop) — Solid Unibody 
Construction gives you added room in-side, yet model for 
model this car is priced with Ford and Chevrolet. 




Meet The Pepperell Family on Cotton Cay — Imaginary island in the Sun 


There’s many a hazard in the Cotton Cay Derby 


As you can see, anything goes in trying to win 
this Kentucky Derby. But, according to Goodwife 
Pepperell, wlien you’re leading the life of a 
civilized beachcomber, there are certain things 
one never takes chances on. For instance, all the 
family’s sportswear must be fagged Pepperell. 

Her reasons? They arc many. She knows these 
wonderful cottons will machine-wash. Won’t fade, 
shrink, wrinkle. Need the merest touch of the iron. 



And they’re ‘Sanforized Plus’ for good measure. 

She knows, too, there’s a certain insouciance 
and flair to these island-inspired colors and tex- 
tures that make their wearing a real pleasure. 

Furthermore, she has utter confidence in 
Pepperell wash-wear fabrics. For they come from 
the same famed company that has been making fine 
Lady Pepperell Sheets for her mother, her grand- 
mother, and even her great great grandmother. 



SCORECARD 


AWAY THEY GO 

The New York State harness racing com- 
missioners- Robert Giasser, Spcnccr 
Eddy and Jim Farley — arc making head- 
lines for themselves. Long after every- 
one else had recognized that the feud be- 
tween Yonkers and Roosevelt raceways 
over the acquisition of foreign horses for 
their plethora of international champi- 
onships had assumed absurd and undig- 
nified proportions, the commissioners 
are announcing with pride that they in- 
tend to do something about the obvious. 

What they will do we do not know, al- 
though we'll take even money it isn't 
much. Another of the commission's 
plans to help the betting public is to get 
information on the form of foreign horses 
so that it can be compared to the form 
of American horses. But if the commis- 
sion intends to relate foreign form to 
American form the public will wiiid up 
even more confused than it is. 

One thing puzzles us. Why should a 
politician like Jim Farley, who know'S 
nothing about harness racing and has 
shown little intercstjn it, be on the com- 
mission. anyway? 

BUT OF COURSE 

This story is being told on the profes- 
sional golf circuit: Lord Shelton was 
planning a golfing vacation on which he 
would slop ofT and play the famous 
British courses at St. Andrews. Troon and 
Miiirfield. His friends, however, advised 
him by all means to definitely play San- 
dringham. "I shall,” said Shelton. 

When he arrived at Sandringham, 
Shelton was amazed at the beauty of the 
course and the challenge it presented. 
He entered the clubhouse and asked the 
clerk if it would be possible to play a 
round. "Member?'’ asked the clerk. 

"No.” said Shelton. 

"Guest of a member?” 

"No." 

"Sorry,” said the clerk. 

As he turned to leave, Shelton spied 
an elderly man sitting in a stuffed chair 
in the corner reading The Lundun Times. 
"I wonder if you would be so kind," 
inquired Shelton, "as to allow me to 


play this great course as your guest.” 

"Name?" said the man. 

"Lord Shelton.” 

"Your schools?” 

"Oxford. Eton and Harvard, where 
1 roomed with Kennedy.” 

"Languages?” 

"French, Spanish, Russian and fluent 
Greek." 

"Religion?” 

"Anglican.” 

"Decorations?” 

"The Victoria Cross. The Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Croix de Guerre,” 

"Campaigns?” 

"France. Germany, Italy and with 
Monty in Africa.” 

7'he old man raised his right index 
linger to attract the attention of the 
clerk and said, "Nine holes.” 

IN BEHALF OF THE CAPERCAILLIE 

On April 16 in Germany, the capercail- 
lie season opened. The capercaillie is a 
sort of supergrouse that lives in the 
wooded hills of Europe and Asia. In sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, no hunter can 
creep within a half mile of this cagey bird. 
But during the spring mating season, the 
capercaillie throws off his caution and 
struts around the lop branches of the 
Berchiesgaden pine trees, giving a mating 
call that sounds like the cork popping 
out of a champagne bottle and ends in a 
throaty gurgle of anticipated ecstasy. 

Like all successful lovers, the caper- 
caillie puts everything he's got into the 
mating call: and during the buildup and 
tapcr-olf from the soul-stirring pop- 
gurgle. his eyes are closed and his ear 
canals blocked. This is the chance for 
the hunter to move in. The stalk begins 
sometimes a full mile from the normally 
sharp-eyed, sharp-eared capercaillie; and 
the approach takes on the aura of an 
opera hoaffe as the hunter charges for- 
ward at the first pop, then freezes at the 
end of the gurgle. It takes the gunner 
about a half hour of furious starts and 
stops to get within range, if he gets 
there at all. And if he hits the bird, 
his guide will insist that he respect an 
old tradition by sitting for 15 minutes of 


reflection and esteem beside the corpse. 

Well. O.K. Fifteen minutes is more re- 
spect than most corpses get. But there 
is something decidedly olT color about 
this whole thing. It seems to us that 
when a guy is perched in life's upper 
branches, feeling that the world is good 
now and soon going to gel even belter, 
no one but a slob would put the blast 
on him. We suggest that German hunt- 
ers slop tampering with the universe, 
and leave the springtime to its proper 
pursuits. 

THE MOONSHOT 

At the end of last week Wally Moon of 
the Los Angeles Dodgers was leading the 
National League in home runs (eight), 
runs batted in (14) and batting average 
(.500). Moon, a left-hander, is the first 
man since the Dodgers moved to Los 
Angeles in 1958 to figure out an effec- 
tive way to exploit the Wall of China, 
that short (251 feet from home plate) 
Icft-ficid screen at the Coliseum. 

Of Moon's 21 hits this season, seven 
have cleared the Icft-ficld screen and four 



have gone up against it. He has developed 
a swing, called the Moonshoi (above), 
which is a little bit of a golf shot, and 
which enables him to hit the ball to left 
field with power instead of pulling it to 
right field, as most left-handed hitters 
do. "1 delay the head of the bat.” says 
Moon, "and still use the same wrist ac- 
tion as I do when pulling the ball. Wait- 
ing for the pitch. I hold my hands close 
to the body. Then 1 swing out [toward 
left field] instead of around. I step 
straight ahead and do not shift my feel 
toward third as most opposite field hit- 
ters do. This is not something I sat down 
and thought up; it just comes from prac- 
tice and having the Coliseum as my home 
park. I began to develop a power swing 
to left field. So far it doesn't matter if 
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I get an outside or an inside pitch. Ac- 
tually, I like a pitch right over the plate." 

Thus far, the Moonshot is about the 
only thing that is keeping the Dodgers 
close to the lop of the National League. 

GENTLEMAN PLAYER 

Alongside the hole-by-hole scoreboard 
at the Houston Classic last Friday a note 
was chalked in under the heading nf.ws 
FLASHES. “Gary Player," said one flash, 
"fired his caddie at the ninth hole." This 
was talked about— and up - in the press 
and at the tourney itself, but the truth 
is that Player was perfectly justified in 
his action. 

Player’s caddie, known simply as Ray. 
had traveled with him through the latter 
part of the pro winter lour, and Ray be- 
lieved that Player was making a mistake 
in using a George Low mallet-hcad putt- 
er. which Player has been using since 
February. The putter helped Player to his 
victory in the Masters and to earnings 
this year of 545,385. The.se facts did not 
change Ray’s mind, and his uninvited 
suggestions began to bother Player, who 
feared they might have an cfTcct on his 
play. If the same thing happened to a 
dufTer on a weekend round of golf, the 
duffer, if not a gentleman, might slug 

his caddie and, if a gentleman, woulcl 
most assuredly lire him. 

A MAN HAS HIS DAY 

We may have stirred up a fuss like the 
one over whether a ba.scball really curves 
or not, or the one over Kempel's me- 
chanical chess player (we go along with 
Foe’s explanation a tiny man inside). 
Wc’rc referring to the puzzle of whether 
or not the French poodle Peg is as 
phenonjenaDy inielligeni as the evidence 
suggests. Last week an article in this 
magazine by Elisabeth Mann Borgese 
told about the intellectual feats per- 
formed by Peg. Owned and trained by 
Mrs. Incs Giordano Corridori of Chiari 
in northern Italy. Peg, among other 
things, gave the right answer to a square- 
root problem, spelled out answers to 
questions and asserted when asked that 
dogs understand one another by means 
of "lively movements of the ears." 

Professor William R. Thompson of 
the psychology department of Wesleyan 
University has some views on Peg. Pro- 
fessor Thompson, co-author of Behavior 
Geneiics — a book about human and ani- 
mal intelligence and behavior in relation 
to heredity— says he has never heard of 



GEORGE HARRIS. 
215-pounil Aif Force 
sialT sergeant, won liis 
fourth National AAU 
heavyweight judo title 
and third over-all grand 
championship iti San 
Jose, Calif. Hams, a 
fourih-dcgrceblackbcli. 
will represent U.S. next 
fatl at international 
tournament in Pari.s. 



JUDV KLAUSER. Old 
Flint (Mich.) Junior 
College sophomore, 
showed her pretty form 
to perfection on balance 
beam, uneven bars and 
side horse, placed first 
in all three to win all- 
round title at Nuiioiial 
Junior Women's AAU 
gymnastics chanvpion- 
ship in Kent, Ohio. 



BASIL HEATLEY, 27- 
ycar-oldEiiglishgarden- 
cr and cross-country 
runner, did 10 miles in 
47 minutes 47 seconds 
for a new world record. 
Healley bettered the old 
mark, set a decade ago 
by Distance Man F.mi! 
Zatopek of C?cchnslo- 
vakia. by a full 25 scc- 



ROY HICKS, (9, aJI- 
round track man (high 
jump, hurdles, broad 
jump and dash) at Sol- 
omon Coles H. S. in 
Corpus Chrisii, Texas, 
set a new National In- 
lerscholastic record 
when he high-jumped 
6 feet 10 inches on his 
first try in Corpus Chris- 



UBIRACI COSTA of 
Brazil, who at 15 has 
already twice won the 
South American table 
tennis championship, 
made impressive show- 
ing among older and 
more experienced play- 
ers at world champion- 
ship in Peking, defeated 
Red China's No. I play- 
er. Jung Kuo-tuan. 



WANDA SOWELL, 22, 
a University of Texas 
graduate from Tyler, 
Texas, despite gusty, 
60 mph winds, shot sub- 
par golf on the final .16 
holcsofTexas Women's 
Public Links cham- 
pionship in Bay City, 
defeated Mildred Neill 
7 and 6 for her second 
consecutive title. 
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a dog (or ape or porpoise or elcphanr, 
for that matter) anywhere near as smart 
as Peg. 

"A dog's intelligence is limited by the 
size of its brain and the convolutions of 
the cortex,” he told us. “Unless Peg is a 
mutant, whose intelligence is not limited 
by these factors, the hypothesis must be 
accepted that she performs her tricks by 
means of cues — a body movement, a tap 
of the foot. There's a possibility that the 
clues are subliminal — that the owner 
isn't aware that they're being given. In 
that case, the explanation would lead in- 
to the area of hypersensitive sensory acui- 
ty rather than the development of extraor- 
dinary reasoning powers. But the revela- 
tion of a canine culture by Peg —that dogs 
understand everything humans say to 
them, that she believes in God — well, 
there's an odd pathos to it that makes 
me suspicious. I'd put my money on re- 
sponses signaled by cues. The dog is re- 
markably bright but — let’s face it — it has 
the brain of a dog.” 

"PLAY THE OEVIL” 

Gambling has been one of this country's 
biggest businesses since the first settlers 
ventured overseas and cleared the wil- 
derness — quite a gamble, that. too. Be- 
fore then the American Indians gambled 
with homemade dice, risking their blan- 
kets and wives as well as their shirts. 
Henry Chafetz, an antiquarian book 
and print shopkeeper, has written the 
story of American gambling from the 
wigwams of the Onondagas to the ca- 
sinos of Las Vegas. Play the Devil, A 
History of Gambling in the United States 
from 1492 to 1950 (published by Clark- 
son N. Potter, Inc.) makes few moral 
judgments. 

Modern gambling, Mr. Chafetz points 
out. differs from past efforts mainly in 
its control by syndicates and combines, 
patterned on development in other 
forms of big business. “Before the 20th 
century." he writes, “the professional 
gambler was an individualist with noth- 
ing in common even with other gam- 
blers except a heartfelt dread of honest 
toil." 

For about 300 years lotteries have 
been enormously popular and profitable 
as a means of raising money for public 
and charitable purposes. They even have 
been used to help private industries, i.e.. 
grape growing and glass blowing. In 
1747 a New York lady suggested a lot- 
tery to “provide distressed widows and 
deserving Virgins with husbands." Card 
games for big stakes started early in 

i-onlitiued 
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ADMIRAL ORP^ATKS THE WORLD’S 
MOST ADVANCED MINIATURE RADIO 



Dramalic Admiral advances in 
miniaLurizalion make the 
tiny new “GOLDEN EAGLE” the 
most powerful, most sensitive 
shiripocket radio the world has 
ever known! First with 250 milli- 
watts of power for unmatched 
indoor-outdoor performance... 
an extra-large antenna with 70'^r 
more signal-pulling strength. ..new 
fully transistorized xp250 quality 
chassis! Plays on one luw-cost 
battery. 100 American made. 
Shown: Model Y2221, $24.95. 
Deluxe Gift Pack, optional extra. 

ACTUAL Size 



NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 


challenges all other golf bails to match 
its Long/Playing distance, whiteness, 
durability! Askforthe hallmarked “L/P.” 
Sold only at golf professionals' shops. 
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American history and went on lale, The 
West was sctileci not only by men with 
rifles and courage but by men with cards 
and chips in their luggage and fraud in 
their hearts. Sometinies they were senti- 
mental. A gambling house in Helena, 
Mont, put up a sign reading: don't 

rORGET TO WRITi; TO DEAR OLD MOTHTR 
SHE IS THINKING OF YOU. WE FURNISH 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES FREE, AND 
HAVE THE BEST WHISKY IN TOWN. 

With the growth of American cities 
and millionaires, gambling became lav- 
ish and elegant. Pkiy the Devi! has many 
portraits of kingpin operators, such as 
Richard Canfield, whose taste in art 
equaled his passion for money, and Bel- 
a-Million Gates, who would hei on ihe 
progress of a raindrop down a window- 
pane as well as that of a horse down the 
stretch at Saratoga. 

As gambling became more and more 
extravagant it was more and more regu- 
lated, and some attempts to outlaw 
forms of it have from linie to time been 
effective. But it has never successfully 
been eradicated. Gambling today is 
probably no more extensive in propor- 
tion to the population than it was in 
colonial times. It dift'ers fundamentally 
only in its syndicates and combines, 
and its alliances with the underworld. 
It was always involved in politics. Mr. 
Charei 2 's book is interesting reading for 
gambler and reformer alike. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Edwin Ahiquisi, advi.ser to liigcmar 
Johansson, still awaiting outcome of Jo- 
hansson’s tax fight with United States, 
has offered No. 1 Heavyweight Challeng- 
er Sonny Liston SI 25,000 for a fight with 
ingemar in Sweden. 

• Admiral John Bergen and Madison 
Square Garden Corporation have not 
announced a replacement for Ranger 
Coach Alfie I’ikc, but the best bet is that 
Hal Luyeoe. a former New York defense- 
man, will get the job, 

• Both the NCAA and the Atlantic 
Coast Conference tire being hit with pro- 
posals to keep basketball players from 
participating in the “borscht circuit,” 
i.e., Catskiil Mountains’ summer basket- 
ball programs. Officials feel young play- 
ers beconie easy victims of gamblers in 
these areas. 

• Sieve Clark, the Los Altos, California 

high school swim star who has offers 
from Stanford. Dartmouth, Amherst 
and Yale, will pick Yale. end 
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COMING EVENTS 

April 28 to May 4 

AH times are E.S.T. miless ntlierwise najed 
★ Color leleyisinn ■* Televi'tioii ■ S'elwark radio 


Friday. April 28 

BASCBAI.L 

Bulliinnre a( Wi)ihintj;(on. 

Minnesota a( Los Aiteelci Aiii;els. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Drake K.e!ays, Des Moines (also April 29). 

Ml. Sun Antonio Relays. Waliiul. Calif, (also 
April 291. 

Penn Relays, Pliiladelphia (also April 29) 


Saiurtlav. April 29 

« aevdand a( New York. 1:55 p.m. (CBS), 
ji. Sun f^raoc/sCQ al iMi(na«lcee. 2:30 p-m. (.NBC). 

BOWLING 

»■ Bowling Slurs. Weber vs. Clause. S p.ni. (NBC). 

« Radoniacticr vs. Jones, heavies, 10 rds.. New 
, York, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Eastern Slalom Champs.. Jamaica. Vt. (also April 
30). 

HORSE RACING 

Delaware Valley Slakes. $25,000, Garden State 
Park, N.J. (Sports Network regional TV).* 
^■Grey Lag Handicap. $75,000. Aqueduct. N.Y. 
(Sports Network regional TV: NBC radio).* 
Laurel Anniversary. $25,000, Laurel. Md. 

HORSE SHOW 

. Boulder Brook Spring show. Scarsdale. N.Y. 
(also April 30). 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Maryland Hunt Cup, Glyndon, Mil. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

SCCA nail, rates Danville. Va. (also April 30). 

ROWING 

Child'.s Cup (Columbia. Penn, Princeton). 
Philadelphia. 

Packard Cup (Boston U., Dartmouth. Syracuse), 
Hanover, N.H. 

TRACK S FIELD 

it' Drake and Penn Relays, continued (also on ABC. 
live and t.lped. 4:30 p.m.l. 

Colorudo Relays. Boulder. Colo. 


Sunday. April JO 

SASESALL 

» Pittsburgh at Cincinnati. 2:25 p.m, E.D.T. (CBS). 
San Francisco at Milwaukee, 2;.30 p.m. E.D.T. 
(NBC). 

ToleJo'k’e'nnel Club show. Toledo, 

- # Cclehriiv Golf series. Jack Carson vs. Sam Snead, 
5 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC). 

MOTOR SPORTS 

Targa Elorto, Sicily. 


Monday. May I 

• Edmonton Stampede. SI0.700. F.dmonton. Alta., 
Canada (cltrough May 6). 

' Pro Championships. Cleveland (through May 3), 


Tuesday. May 2 

Chicago While Sox at Cleveland. 
Los Angeles Dodgers at .Milwaukee. 


' Wednesday. May 3 

^ Bed O' Roses Handicap, $25,000. Aqueduct. N.Y. 


Thursday. May 4 

BOATING 

Ensenada ocean race (start), Newport Harbor. 


GOLF 

LPGA Betsy Rawls Peach BIonsoiii Open, Spar- 
■? tanburg, S.C, (through May 7). 

Tournament of Champions. $40,000. Las Vegas. 
Nev. (through May 7). 

> Waco Turner Open. $20,000. Burneyville, Okla. 
(through May 7). 

GYMNASTICS 

AAU Sr. Men's and Women's Champs.. Dallas 
(through May 6). 

liitenialional p'ace, $50,000. Yonkers. N.Y, 

, 'See local listing 
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HEAVY THOUGHT 


by CHARLES GOREN people who say modern life is characterized by quiet dcs- 

pi, olographs by Fram-ixco Vera * pcration must have been watching a bridge tournament* 

The pressures that build up on the players seem minor com-, 
pared with the kickoff of a Rose Bowl game or the opening 
bell of a championship fight. But the pressures go on for days 
and toward the end the faces of everyone the players, the 
captains, the judges and commentators and, sometimes, even' 



ITALIAN MASTER MASSIMO D ALELIO, MEMBER OF THREE OTHER WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP TEAMS, BROODS OVER DIFFICULT HANI^ 



AND AGONY 


When the four top bridge teams of the world 
met in Buenos Aires, the strain was awful— 
but solid, oldtime tactics ultimately brought 
victory for the once-extravagant Italian players 


the spectators --are contorted with the strain of wary duel- 
ing. A missed signal, an overlooked implication, a forgotten 
minor card can mcim defeat and, what is undoubtedly worse 
for all bridge players, a feeling of mental inadequacy. 

Last Sunday in Buenos Aires, the four best bridge teams 
in the world played through the ninth and final day of the 
world bridge championship, and the tired, drawn faces of 


the players were predictably anguished. Photogenic Roger 
Trezel of the world championship French team, smiled, 
puffed, wheezed and nervously jammed a clenched fist into 
an expressively unbelieving face. Massimo D'Alclio of Italy 
sank a thoughtful, weary head into a fork of fingers, and 
pondered, even as his teammate Walter Avarelli quenched 
a dry throat with demitasse after demitasse of Argentine cof- 

conliniieU 


FRANCE'S BRILLIANT ROGER TREZEL, EUROPEAN AND WORLD CHAMPION IN 1995, WINCES AS TITLE PLAY GOES AGAINST HIS TEAM 



CHAMPIONSHIP BRIDGE coiilinued 

fee, It was the same wherever you looked: Sidney Silodor of 
the U.S. team sighing in his quiet, sensitive way: Alejandro 
Castro, the Argentine's captain, puckering his lips, then ac- 
cepting with stoicism the loss that he had hoped would be a 
victory. But in the end it was the Italians who won, the same 
marvelous Italians w-ho have now carried off the w'orld cham- 
pionship in four of the last five years. 

In the past the Italian team’s victory has been variously 
attributed to new, intricate systems of bidding, to a strong, 
unyielding captain who substituted fresh players when he 
thought his first stringers were tiring, or to a consistency of 
play that no other team could match. One year, scandalously, 
it was even intimated that the Italians had a weakness for 
taking certain unfair advantages of an admittedly vulner- 
able policing system. In Buenos Aires none of these accusa- 
tions could be made. The Italians won because they played 
solid, conservative bridge. Where they had once resorted to 
exotic bidding systems, they tended toward natural bidding 
this year and they waited for other teams to make mistakes. 

The measure of their success was their record. They swept 
all three matches to take the Bermuda Cup, emblematic of the 
world title, away from France after a short stay of a year. 
The margins by which they won were not overw-helming — 
139 International Match Points against Argentina, 1 10 against 
France and 119 against the U.S. — but they pointed to the 
solidity of Italian play. The American team of Silodor, How- 
ard Schenken, Peter Leventritt, Norman Kay, Paul Hodge 
and John Gerber played extremely well and came in second, 
ahead of France and last-place Argentina, 


The one new Italian player, Benito Garozzo, took the 
place of Guglielmo Siniscalco, an engineer who had been 
called off on a building project. Garozzo played steadily , 
and well. The rest of the team included — in addition to 
D’Aielio and Avarelli — Giorgio Belladonna, Eugenio Chi- .* 
aradia and Pietro Forquet. Again, they were a well-disci- 
plined team, they bid only w'hat was in the cards and, as they 
demonstrated in a critical and somewhat extraordinary 
hand played against France on the next to the last day of the 
tournament, they proved that they were a team which could 
afford to wait (see first hand). 

Claude Deruy, a lawyer from Lille, along with his team- 
mate Jose LcDcntu, a Parisian lawyer, was one of the two 
new stars discovered at Buenos Aires. They took the places 
of Gerard Bourchtoff and Claude Delmouly who, for un- 
disclosed reasons, were suspended from international play 
by the French team for a year. Unfortunately for Deruy, on 
this hand he was able to take only three tricks. In reading, 
the bidding, it is easy to see how the French got into so 
much trouble and easy to sec how the Italians managed to 
stay out. Garozzo ’s double was the warning. The pass by 
Pierre Ghestem, a French businessman and remarkably 
successful amateur player, was a definite signal of weak- 
ness and his redouble, after Garozzo’s second double, was 
a desperate cry to his partner to, for heaven's sake, get us out. 
Deruy's two diamonds was, under the circumstances, a rea- 
sonable reply, but it was no save. At the other table the hand 
was passed out. In justice to the French it must be remem- 
bered that in this type of tournament, in which each team 
must meet each of the others, there is apt to be a dogfight 
for plus scores. It is obvious that when Ghestem started (he 
bidding he knew that he was taking a chance. 


FIRST HAND 



Opening lead; 2 of diamonds 


Second bad guess 

West’s opening lead was the 2 of diamonds, which East 
took with his king after declarer had played low from dummy. 
East then led back a low diamond, which South took in his 
own hand with the queen. It is here that he made the second 
of two bad guesses on the deal. He led the singleton 4 of 
spades and played his king in dummy. East took the king with 
his ace. Had declarer played the jack of spades instead, he 
would have forced East’s ace and could have made his king 
good, saving one trick. But in bridge when things are bad 
they are often very, very bad. On this hand the French went 
down 1,400 points. By a better guess they could have cut 
their loss to 1,100 points. But in the IMP method of scoring 
the difference between losing 1,100 points and losing 1,400 
is only 2 IMPs. The French would have been much better off, 
of course, in passing the hand entirely, as the more con- 
servative Italians did. 

One of the most exciting boards at Buenos Aires was the 
one, which, with the fantastically complex relay system played 
by one French pair, got everyone confused (ic-e second hand). 
This included Howard Schenken, whose penalty double was 
based on a misapprehension but turned out quite profitably 
for the U.S. 

North’s first five bids were artificial — with the result that 
South had bid diamonds twice before North ever mentioned 
his seven-card suit. The onc-spadc bid — a bid of the next- 
higher rank — was a "relay,” asking partner for more infor- 
mation about the strength of his hand. South’s no-trump re- 
bid showed a minimum. Two clubs — again the next-higher 
bid — was another relay request for further clarification of 
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SECOND HAND 



SOUTH 

{Bachcrich) 


WEST 

{Schenken) 


NORTH 

{Ghcstcm) 


EAST 

(Leventrill) 


PASS 

1 N.T. PASS 

24 PASS 

PASS 

3 N.T. PASS 

PASS 

PASS OBL. 

PASS PASS 


14 PASS 

24 PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 

34 PASS 

44 PASS 

54 PASS 

REDBL. PASS 


Opening lead: king of spades 


gross total of 600 on the combined result worth 12 IMPs. 

Observers at Buenos Aires were not sure whether Giorgio 
Belladonna was a better player than Pietro Forquet of Italy 
but none ever doubted that Belladonna was the bolder of 
the two. He proved it in the following deal against France 
{see Ihird hand). 

Belladonna’s four no-trump bid was a form of takc-out 
double asking partner to choose a suit. He was fortunate to 
find Avarelli with the balance of power, while Ghestem had 
very little. As it turned out, one of the most important cards 
in South's hand was the 8 of hearts. 

East, reasoning that another spade lead ruffed by North 
might safeguard one or more trump tricks for the defense, 
played the 9 on the opening spade lead. But Bachcrich shifted 
to the king of clubs — which neither helped nor harmed de- 
clarer's chances. The club ace won the trick and the heart 
ace dropped West's king. On the next heart lead, East played 
the 7 and South successfully finessed the 8. The jack of 
hearts forced East's queen and, when East returned a club. 
South won with the queen to draw East's last trump with 
the heart 10. Thereafter, declarer easily won the balance of 
the tricks. 

In the other room D’Alelio also opened with four spades 
on the West hand. Trezel of France, however, followed the 
conservative course (usually correct in a team game) and did 
not bid four no trump. He opened the ace of diamonds and 
continued the suit. Declarer ruffed and then lost a trick to the 
ace of hearts. Later on he was able to enter dummy with a 
trump and discard one club on dummy’s heart queen. But he 
still had to surrender two club tricks and was down one. His 
loss of 100 points, deducted from the 650 which Italy won 
as North-South at the other table, gained 550, or 11 IMPs 
foij the Italians. 


South’s hand. South thereupon showed his four-card spade 
suit. Once again North relayed with two no trump, and 
South now showed his three cards in diamonds. One more 
relay by North, three hearts, got a further minimum re- 
sponse from South. North's four-club bid now asked for 
aces, South’s four-diamond answer denied any aces at all, 
whereupon North signed off at five diamonds. Schenken felt 
that the hand would be a misfit for the opponents, so he dou- 
bled, and North promptly redoubled. 

North's ace won the spade opening and. after taking the 
ace of diamonds, declarer promptly returned a spade. West 
won and, having observed East's high-low discard, he led a 
third round of spades. North discarded a club and East 
ruffed, returning the jack of diamonds. Dummy won with 
the queen and led the 9 of clubs. If Leventritt (East) had 
ducked, the redoubled contract could have been made. But, 
after a brief study of the hand, during which the audience 
held its collective breath, he went up with the ace of clubs 
and the contract went down a trick. 

In the other room North opened the bidding with one 
diamond after two passes. The final contract of five diamonds 
was played by North, and East opened a trump. Declarer 
won with dummy’s king to lead the king of hearts, dis- 
carding a spade from his hand. Another trump lead would 
have wrecked the hand, but East hastened to shift to spades. 
North won with the ace and led a club. Later he ruffed 
one club in dummy, discarded another on the queen ot 
hearts and made five-odd for a score of 400 points and a 


THIRD HAND 



PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: ace of spades 
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DERBY PREVIEW; YEAR 
OF THE LONG SHOT 


A few lukewarm favorites and a barnful of ambitious nobodies 
will run in the 87th Kentucky Derby. Only the slightest edge can 
be given to an oddly matched pair of eccentric Californians 


by WHITNEY TOWER 



S hortly before 5 p.m. at New York’s 
Aqueduct race track last Satur- 
day, a 14-to-l shot named Globemasler 
romped off with the S75.000 Wood Me- 
morial. Although he crossed the fin- 
ish line three-and-one-quarter lengths 
ahead of Carry Back. Globemaster is 
not likely to be confused with such for- 
mer winners of the Wood as .Assault, 
Native Dancer, Nashua or Bold Ruler, 
in fact, for millions of punters who over 
the years have come to regard the Wood 
Memorial as a guide for Kentucky Der- 
by selections, there was a sudden realiza- 
tion that nothing much had been settled. 
The Derby, clearly, is now shaping up 
as a free-for-all. with a few lukewarm 
favorites and a dock of long shots. 

This isn’t to say that there \sas any- 
thing fluky about Globemaster's handy 



victory in the Wood. He won, from gate 
to finish, with the greatest of ease, and 
nobody was more surprised at the whole 
performance than his owner. Pittsburgh 
coal company executive Leonard P. 
Sasso. and his trainer. Tommy Kelly. 
Sasso, in fact, decided to skip the whole 
business, and took the day off to go up- 
state to watch his bird dogs in some field 
trials. Kelly, a smiling lad acknowledged 
by old hands as one of the “comers” 
among the younger trainers. looked at 
his opposition in the walking ring and 
moaned aloud. “1 sure wish this was 
just a seven-eighths of a mile race. Then 
we’d have a chance,” 

Kelly had reason to worry. Lined up 
against him. in addition to the I’lorida 
winter hero Carry Back, were Robert 
Lehman’s Ambiopoise (who had beat- 
en Globemaster by six lengths, going 
away, two weeks before). Louis Wolf- 
son's Garwol, and a pair who figured to 
improve at this finie of year. They were 
Dr, Miller and Hitting Away., trained 
respectively by Hirsch Jacobs and Sunny 
Jim Fitzsimmons, a couple of gents who 
know where the roses are to be found 
in May. 

Globemaster didn’t know of Trainer 
Kelly's concern, nor was he let in on 
the plot cooked up between Kelly and 
Jockey John Rotz. It was simply to 
treat this like a seven-eighths of a mile 
race and go for broke from the gate. 
Bill Globemaster played his part well. 
He took the lead at the bell and that 
was that. None of the others chose to 
run with him the first part of it, and 
none probably could have on this day. 
Carry Back, as usual, lay well ofl'the pace, 
but the trouble was that by the time 
Globemaster had covered a mile he had 
stolen the race. Turning for home, John 
Sellers closed some ground with Carry 
Back, but even though he finished sec- 
ond, six lengths in front of dead-tired 
Ambiopoise, there was nothing about 
Carry Back’s performance to indicate 
that he would do much better when 
asked to travel an extra eighth of a mile 
in the Derby itself. 

Globemaster’s victory was highly grat- 
ifying to Owner Sasso. who paid S80.- 
000 for this Heliopolis colt in the 1959 
yearling sales, one of the highest prices 
ever paid for a yearling. The colt has 
now won 5150,744.50. w'hich is more 
money than you win at field-dog trials 


OODS-ON FAVORITE, Fluttcrby (3), with 
Longden up, just failed in California Derby, 


But Sasso cannot believe that Globe- 
master will breeze along unopposed at 
the front end of the Kentucky Derby 
field. A free-running horse, as Globe- 
ma.ster was in the Wood Memorial, can 
run all day if nobody hooks him. But 
this week and next, in three more Derby 
preps in Kentucky, there arc roughly two 
dozen colts flexing their muscles in prep- 
aration for just this sort of challenge. 
Some will run a little at the beginning, 
some more determinedly at the finish. 
Who arc they? 

The Derby challengers 

First, of course, you cannot discount 
Carry Back, who lately has been in the 
habit of winning alternate starts and 
who usually has a fairly good excuse 
when he loses. In the Wood the excuse 
is simply that John Sellers, along with 
the other jocks, let Globemaster steal 
the race. It probably won’t happen again. 
It certainly won't happen in the Derby 
if one of the starters is a lightningiike 
front runner named I'our-and-Twcnty, 
one half of the entry (with Fluttcrby) 
of Alberta Ranches. These two are owned 
by Canadians Max Bell and Frank Mc- 
Mahon and are trained by confident 
young Vance Longden and ridden by his 
cactus-faced father Johnny {see page23). 

Four-and-Twenty and Fluttcrby are 
not only the strongest California team 
to invade Kentucky in years, but also an 
almost perfect combination of racing 
talent so necessary in a large field. Four- 
and-Twenty has proved speed and Klut- 
terby looks as though he has the stami- 
na. With the former on the lead and 
Fluttcrby saved for a stretch run, the 
Alberta forces were onc-three in the San- 
ta Anita Derby. In his next start Four- 
and-Twenty tackled older horses (and 
not very good ones at that) and stopped 
badly when he apparently was blinded 
by the sun turning for home. Vance 
Longden chalked this off to inexperience 
(it was only the colt's fifth start) and 
shipped the son of Blue Prince to Kccnc- 
land. There, last Friday, he rolled to an 
easy two-length victory in a field of six, 
including the speedy Crozier. twice 
runner-up in Florida to Carry Back. 

Fluttcrby, a son of Noor. has so far 
been bothered more by temperament 
than anything else. When he was nar- 
rowly beaten by Travis Kerr’s Mr. Con- 
sistency in the recent California Derby, 
both Jockey Longden and Trainer Long- 
den concluded that Fluttcrby is simply 
lazy. He still gets upset by shadows, 
though the Longdens have tried five 

conlinuet/ 
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DERBY PREVIEW continued 

different kinds of blinkers on him. If 
Johnny had his way with the rules of 
racing, Flutlerby would be ridden with 
spurs. “Just the smooth ones,” he adds. 
“That would get this horse running. We 
go to wake him up somehow.” Fluttcr- 
by will get an awakening of sorts this 
week in Keeneland’s Blue Grass Stakes, 
with Longden aboard, after which John- 
ny will decide which of the Alberta colts 
he will ride at Louisville. The belting 
is he’ll pick Four-and-Twenty, giving 
Flutterby to one of the Morenos or pos- 
sibly to Eddie Arcaro, who rode him 
at Santa Anita. 

Alberta Ranches’ co-owners Bell and 
McMahon deplore the limelight almost 
as much as Carry Back’s Jack Price 
seems to thrive on it. McMahon, presi- 
dent of the Wcstcoast Transmission 
Company (a natural-gas outfit with 
headquarters in Vancouver), seldom 
gets to the races. He lets Bell, president 
of F. P. Publications, do the talking, 
and Bell does precious little. “I started at 
the bottom in racing,” he noted not 
long ago, “but did enter a horse of mine, 
Indian Hemp, in the Epsom Derby that 
was won by Tulyar. I think we finished 
about 10th.” A physical-fiincss addict 
since his youth. Bell, now 49, once 
played bctler-than-average hockey, ex- 
celled at badminton and likes to amaze 
friends by walking around a room on 
his hands. Once, after what apparently 
was a profitable afternoon at the races, 
he was performing this stunt when his 
pockets loosed a trail of $100 bills on 
the rug behind him. 

Bell admits that he dictates the breed- 
ing policies of Alberta Ranches, but is 
quick to add, “Actually I’m strictly a 
horseplayer — a race track fan since 1 
was a small boy, like some guys play 
pool.” He was discussing this the after- 
noon Four-and-Twenty won the Santa 
Anita Derby in March, and although 
he tried pretty hard to act nonchalant 
about the whole business, he had to ad- 
mit something that was, after all. fore- 
most in his mind. “The goal of racing 
here in California is to shoot for the 
Kentucky Derby. 1 guess we’ll have to 
shoot for it, too.” 

The business association between Bell 
and the Longdens is the result of a long 
friendship. “I've known John for 33 


years,” says Max. “He’s not only a good 
jockey but a great horseman — and 
there's a difference, you know, Vance 
has a wonderful working agreement 
with his father. Let me put it this way: 
if you put a million dollars into racing 
you probably wouldn’t pick Vance 
Longden as your trainer — simply be- 
cause of his inexperience. But under 
this setup it works out very well because 
of their relationship and because of my 
friendship with John.” 

Crozier still erratic 

In Kentucky, the Longdens will face 
some authentic Derby horses. There is 
Crozier, for example. Fred Hooper’s 
colt has made a practice of near misses 
and zigzag courses all winter. He was 
beaten six lengths by Four-and-Twenty 
last Friday at his made-to-order distance 
of seven furlongs. Willie Shoemaker, 
who flew from New York to Keeneland 
to ride him, said he thought Crozier 
was 1 to 10 to win as they went into 
the far turn. Then suddenly he stopped 
— which is very un-Crozierlike. Rail- 
birds noticed that the colt was “blowing 
like a tiger” when he came back, but 
this could not be because he was out of 
condition. Since he showed up later with 
a bruised heel, he may simply have been 
in distress. Another theory is that a colt, 
even one of Crozier’s great courage, 
can't spend the winter being beaten by 
heads and noses without losing a cer- 
tain amount of competitive heart. 

Right now it is difficult to take serious- 
ly the chances of most of the other Derby 
candidates. Of Globemaster’s Wood 
rivals, Ambiopoisc has left a trail of in- 
consistency instead of gradual improve- 
ment, but Owner Robert Lehman is 
going to send him. If Dr. Miller and 
Garwol show up they will have to im- 
prove by 10 lengths to get on the board, 
The Kerr entry of Gay Landing and Mr. 
Consistency, already at Keeneland, will 
gel a real test this week, and the same no 
doubt will apply to Bass Clef, Orleans 
Doge, Loyal Son, Light Talk, Astate, 
He's a Pistol. Ronnie’s Ace and Sherluck. 

Also due to show up in the Blue Grass 
Stakes is a number from Calumet Farm, 
and his name is not Beau Prince. The 


CARRY BACK (left) survived some jostling 
by a determined loser, Crozier, to capture the 
Flamingo, then won again in Florida Derby. 

Prince was bruised while running third 
in the Florida Derby and now has only 
one chance in 10 of making the big one 
at Louisville. But Calumet likes to run 
in the Kentucky Derby — as who wou Id n 't 
after winning it a record seven times — 
and the stand-in for Beau Prince is a 
chestnut named Sho Lea. His only claim 
to fame so far is that Trainer Jimmy 
Jones thinks he’s good enough tocarry the 
devil's-rcd-and-blue silks of a great sta- 
ble. It is worth remembering, however, 
that the last time Jimmy Jones called on 
a stand-in in the Derby he brought out 
Iron LiegeforGen. Duke. Iron Liege won 
and in so doing became the only horse 
ever to knock off Gallant Man, Round 
Table and Bold Ruler in the same race. 

“Ah, yes,” says Jones wistfully, “that 
was a vintage year, too. This certainly 
isn’t a vintage year and, to tel] the 
truth, I don’t figure Sho Lea is a top 
horse. He’s by My Babu out of a Bull 
Lea mare, and only likes a firm, hard 
track. He’s moving along slowly. I cer- 
tainly won’t say he'll win the Derby, but 
I won’t say he won't win it either. One 
thing about him: he's a better runner 
right now than Ponder was at the same 
stage of his 3-year-old career.” 

Top horse or no top horse, someone 
has to win the seventh race at Churchill 
Downs on May 6. In ages, no year has 
seemed more appropriate for a true long 
shot in the tradition of Doneraii, who 
came home in 1913 to pay $184.90. On 
performance alone at this time of year, 
when form can change rapidly, one must 
prefer the chances of the Longden entry 
and Carry Back, with a slight edge going 
to the former. As one trainer points out. 
there will be “about six in the Derby 
starting gate who deserve to be there, and 
about 1 6 others just hoping for lightning 
to strike.” Which brings to mind a re- 
mark made many years ago by the great 
horseman, F. Ambrose Clark — a remark 
never more appropriate than when ap- 
plied to the 1961 Kentucky Derby — “a 
loaded pistol can go off in anybody's 
hands.” end 


TURN Page for story of john longden and son vance 
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What makes a Pontiac so eager to go ? 

THE CATALINA VISTA FOR IWI 


'I’lii.s (Jatalina has moro liovscpower ]i(‘i’ pound than any other 
automatic transmission car made in Amci'ica. (As nincli as one 
liorse per ID.tio pounds.) Thaf.s an ideal balance bctwern 
weight and |)owcr. (lives yon hustle when yon need it. Imiiroves 
gas mileage, too. Eager lo go? (lo see yoiir tine I’ontiac dealer. 



THE ONLY WIOE-TRACK CARI P«nUae has 
the widest track of any car. Body width trimmed 
to reduce side overhang. More weight tMianced 
between the wheeis tor sure-looted driving 
stabiiity. iwnAe motor div„ oenekal motors cone. 



LEATHERY LONGOEN, at 54 and after 5,500 
victories, is still riding “for the thrill of it.” 


cars with loose steering wheels and weak 
brakes. All the while, of course, some- 
body is throwing mud or dust in their 
eyes. It takes a combination of superb 
strength and sure reflexes to so much as 
stay alive. Yet. 34 years after he rode his 
first winner on a S3()0 plater in Salt Lake 
City. Longden is strong, quick, capable 
and very much alive. 

Spring afternoons this year have found 
Longden riding everything from $1 ()().- 
000 stakes winners to S2.000 claiming- 
race rejects as he adds to his uncqualed 
total of 5.500 wins. His mounts have 
earned S20 million, and wise investments 
have left him worth far more than his 
10% share of those purses. He might 
comfortably have quit his dangerous 
profession 15 years ago. but money has 
nothing to do with why he rides today. 
Pressed hard for a reason, he admitted 
last week. “I guess 1 am riding for the 
thrill of it.” Then he added defensively, 
“Why should I stop? I'm still good.” 

He is more than good. “Longden has 
never been better.” says an oflicial at 
Golden Gate Fields in San Francisco. 
They were still talking of how. in a single 
week there last month, he had possibly 
saved the life of Jockey Pete Moreno, 
and nearly saved a horse. At the 3 16ths 
pole of the fifth race one day Moreno 

conliiiucil 


AN OLD MAN WITH TWO 
CHANCES TO WIN 


by RAY CAVE 

S everal hours before the horses reach 
ihe post next Saturday a balding old 
millionaire with a crinkled face and the 
build of a muscular gnome will walk stiff- 
legged into the jockeys* sweat room at 
Churchill Downs. The temperature there 
will be 140°. Once inside, John Kric 
Longden, 54, will steam himself red as a 
Pacific sunset. When he leaves he will 
have perspired away the necessary pounds 
to ride in the day’s races. 

As financially successful and physi- 
cally durable as any athlete in history, 
tiny (4 feet 11 inches) Johnny Longden 
will be in Kentucky in command of a 
remarkable quartet of Californians — 
invaders who came East to take U.S. 
racing’s biggest prize far, far West. 

The rest of the Longden team at 
Churchill Downs, not necessarily in 
order of importance or finish: 

• Vance Longden. 31-year-old son of 
Johnny, whose smile is cherubic and 
whose spirit is devilish. Operating a sta- 
ble with two strong Derby contenders, 
he is as young to be a successful trainer 
as his father is old to be an active jockey. 
* Four-and-Twenty, a chunky, psychot- 
ic 3-ycar-old sprinter who walks with 
a waddle and runs like the wind. He re- 
cently knocked the senior Longden on 
his hindquarters for getting too friendly. 
"I had just patted him on the nose and 
clucked, "You're a good boy. Maybe I'll 
ride you in the Kentucky Derby,' ” said 
Johnny, who talks a great deal to horses 
but is more reticent w'ith people. “Then, 
wham! He pushed me over.” 

• Flutterby, a lean, obstinate 3-year- 
jld distance runner whose walk is a 
Torseman's dream but whose laziness is 
a bettor's nightmare. I le recently kicked 
:he junior Longden right on his plastic 
Tclmet for not being friendly enough. 
“He bucked me off. Then that dude 
ooked back at me, took aim and 
vvham!” said Vance. 


Among the four of them, this Long- 
den clan of inictnperale horses and un- 
usual men has as good a chance as any- 
body of w'inning the Derby. They are not 
only the sentimental favorites among 
the naive but the considered choice of 
many in the tight circle of canny old 
plungers. The major reason for the back- 
ing by both groups is that graybeard in 
the sw'catbox, Johnny Longden. 

Riding a hor.se is no more of an old 
man’s game than playing left tackle for 
the Chicago Bears. A Thoroughbred is 
1,200 pounds of whimsical, cantanker- 
ous beast, timid enough to shy at a 
shadow' and bold enough to run through 
a barn door. When a dozen of them 
come charging down a stretch at 45 
mph it is the equivalent for the jockeys 
of driving at top speed through rush- 
hour traffic on a Los Angeles freeway in 
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fell tlirecUy in front of Longden’s mount. 
Movies show Longden instantly jerking 
his horse hard to the right to keep from 
going directly over Moreno's body. "Few 
could have reacted that fast,” said a 
judge. In the other incident, Longden's 
horse. Ardent Love, broke a leg and 
started to fall. With his surprising 
strength, Longden yanked up the horse's 
head so that his mount regained its bal- 
ance. standing on three legs. He saved it 
from additional injury in a fall. Though 
Ardent l.ove eventually had to be de- 
stroyed. Longden has been able to save 
several horses in similar circumstances. 

Longden rides today just as he always 
has: as if the hounds of hell were at his 
heels. He has no peer at getting out of a 
starting gate. Sitting high on a horse's 
withers, where it feels his 109 pounds 
the lea,st. he pushes and pumps his mount 
smoothly out of (he gate in that /irst 
second when other horses arc oH’-stridc. 
"You can't beat him at the start,” the 
jockeys say. "You must catch him later." 

Once in front, he likes to stay in front 
all the way. Crowds boo him for it. not 
realizing that he knows how to handle a 
front-running horse better than anyjock- 
ey today. When he tries to come from 
behind and loses they boo, too. Longden 
tries to ignore it. but he can't. 

"I don't want to ride up here again." 
he raged in the jockey.s' room at Golden 
Gale Fields a week ago. after odds-on 
favorite Flutterby had lost in the Cali- 
fornia Derby by a neck and the crowd 
had jeered. "You ride your heart out for 
them, and they think you're a thief or 
something." Recently, he looked up at a 
booing Golden Gate crowd, drew him- 
.self up to his full 4 feet ]l inches and 
stuck out his tongue, a surprising dis- 
play for a basically shy man. He feels the 
crowd is essentially impugning his cour- 
age by tabbing him as a front-runner. 
"Pardon me if 1 say 1 think 1 can do just 
as w-ell on horses that conic through the 
pack." is his answer. 

And his courage is indisputable. Three 
limes in the past four years he has broken 
his left leg. He'll roll a sock down to the 
lop of his size 4‘/2 shoe, point to a soft 
lumpy spot and say: "That's the latest 
one. Compound fracture, both bones." 
it is a very small leg. 

Last fall at Del Mar a horse pitched 
him ijito an infield sprinkler, ft cost him 
S4.000 for a mouthful of new' gold fill- 
ings, and he has a permanently stiff lip. 
FIc has ridden with a cast on his foot, 
with a broken back (though he didn't 


know it until a day later) and come out 
to ride so befuddled by a concussion 
that he couldn't remember a phone call 
he had received minutes earlier. "I never 
think about the danger." Longden says. 
"It might get into your system." 

Longden may be having trouble retir- 
ing to the silk pajama set because he rc- 
membcr.s all too vividly his early years 
of struggle. Born in England, he was 
raised in the little town of Taber, in 
southern Alberta, Canada. "When I was 
12 i worked in the coal mines after school, 
greasing wheels on coal carts a mile un- 
derground," he says. "We worked until 
1 ] p.m. 1 made 75tf a day." He was also 
a pre-teen cowboy. "There was a SI fine 
if your cow got loose in Taber. Everybody 
had a cow. 1 charged SI. 50 a month to 
round them up in the morning, lake 
them far out in the prairie and then 
pick them up after school." 

Matching a maharaja 

His first racing was us a carnival Ro- 
man rider, standing on the backs of two 
horses as they raced around half-mile 
tracks in little Canadian towns like Ray- 
mond and Cardston. The winning jockey 
got S5. It was a long way from the likes 
of Cardston to becoming the leading 
jockey in 1 938, or riding Noor to victory 
in those memorable races against Cita- 
tion, or to w inning the Triple Crown on 


Count Fleet in 194.3. (That was. it turned 
out. Longden's only Derby win in eight 
tries to date.) 

Longden became so proficient that 
Narragansett race track once limited the 
number of mounts he could take, thus 
making the meet more interesting. And 
he became so rich that he could indulge 
in his lone financial foible, buying high- 
priced cars. Once he met a maharaja at a 
Paris party, inspected his 5 1 1 .000 custom- 
built Chrysler with Us Italian Ghia body 
and bought the only other one on public 
sale the next day. This is most uncharac- 
teristic for conservative Johnny Longden. 
They call him Moneybags around the 
(racks and claim he is racing's counter- 
part of that frugal golfing Croesus. Sam 
Snead. Yet his closest friends say he is 
a soft touch at a track, where a dollar 
loaned is a dollar usually gone. 

Longden's house, at 247 Lemon Street 
in Arcadia, Calif., is only a mile from 
Santa Anita. It has a long, plain while 
stucco front and small lawn. It expands 
in the rear. There is a kidney-shaped 
swimming pool, a bath house, a small 
cottage and even a burn. Thoroughbreds 
have grazed in the backyard. 

The Longden household includes his 
attractive blonde wife. Hazel, to whom 
he has been married 19 years, two chil- 
dren (18 and 13), five toy poodles, a bird, 
a cat and seven very young and unw’anled 
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ALBERTA RANCHES CO-OWNER. MRS. JOHNNY LONGDEN, VANCE AND WIFE PAT 


.itteiis. For Johnny there arc seven tclc- 
■ision sets, including one in the master 
lathroom. For Haiel there is an electric 
)rgan. When she puts on the organ ear- 
jhones she hears only the music she 
)lays. .shutting out the clip-clop of the 
rv westerns. 

Longden seldom varies from the Spar- 
an routine that he has followed for years. 
■ie is up at 5:30 a.m.. has a breakfast 
hat i.s often only chocolate Mctrccal. 
3y 6:30 he is at the track, whichever 
Zalifornia track is running, pleasantly 
;reeting everybody from valets to owners 
n his hummingbird-high voice. 

For three hours he inspects and works 
)ui the horses of the Vance Longden 
•tables. By II he is in the sw'eatbox. 
hen racing, and ready for dinner at 
) p.m. By 9 p.m. he is ready for bed. 
Jeneversmokes and almost never drinks. 

Longden does gamble, chiefly at a card 
'amc called race-horse rummy, which is 
IS fast and risky as a quarter-horse 
•trelch run. Four hands can cost S50. 
'ockeys respect him as much at the card 
able as at the starting gate, but the 
;amc is essentially a pastime with him, 
omething to keep him occupied. “He 
tas to keep moving," says Hazel. “Even 
vhen he’s home in Arcadia he isn’t really 
lome. He’s usually at the ranch." 

The ranch is the Bar JL. two tracts 
otaling 44 acres that are the heart of a 


growing Longden business. Johnny has 
brood mares there. The ranch is the head- 
quarters of the Vance Longden training 
stable and is also the place where the 
Alberta Ranches, owned by Canadian 
millionaires Max Bell and Frank Mc- 
Mahon. boards horses. Fluiterby. Four- 
and-Twenty and 14 more of the 20 horses 
trained by Vance Longden are owned 
by the Alberta Ranches. 

The father gives advice 

Old Alberta associates Boll and Long- 
den have been close friends for years. 
Longden has let Bell invest considerable 
money for him. investments which turned 
out very well. But Longden insists, as he 
must, that he owns no part of the Al- 
berta Ranches. If he did. he would be 
violating racing regulations, which pro- 
hibit a jockey from owning a racing 
horse. Longden also denies, perforce, that 
he runs Vance Longden’s training stable. 
But everybody around California’s rac- 
ing barns knows who the boss of the 
Longden stables is, and who can blame 
a son for listening to his father’s advice? 
The unquestionable honesty of Johnny 
Longden has likely been a factor in the 
California racing commission's willing- 
ness to view Longden as a nonowner, 
nontrainer and lOO'^ jockey. 

If John Longden is an aging phenom- 
enon, riding for thrills while Ciirefully 


preparing for a very active retirement, 
son Vance, w-ho will be saddling the 
two horses in the Derby paddock next 
Saturday, is a Longden with quite a dif- 
ferent style. Born in 1929 of Johnny's 
first marriage. Vance was taken along on 
the leaky roof and pothole circuit, living 
in a tent at tracksidc. Eventually, he was 
sent to a California military school. It 
was a terrible way to raise a son," said 
Johnny last week. 

In his teen-age summers Vance rode 
in rodeos, though his father didn’t ap- 
prove. Later he grew too big to be a 
jockey (5 feet 5 inches), quit college and 
started, largely on his own. as a trainer 
He has trained many stakes winners, 
with his father offering some clo.se su- 
pervision. 

In 1953 he married a Miss San Fran- 
cisco. divorced her and then married an 
Oakland beauty queen. He has one child 
by his first marriage, three by his second. 
He lives at a quick pace. He tells of the 
day in 1956 when Hindu Wand, which 
he trained for Max Bell, lost the Inter- 
national at Laurel. Vance drow ned half 
his sorrow, then shinnied up the flagpole 
in front of the Laurel clubhouse to get 
the Canadian flag flying there for a sou- 
venir. He found the flag locked at the 
top. wrapped his arms around it. jerked 
it loose, and let go of the pole, dropping 
30 feet. 

He may be quieting down .some now. 
“I w'OLild like." he said recently, "to 
have some of the courage and some of 
the convictions of my father." 

Training a Kentucky Derby winner 
might be the spur Vance Longden needs 
to insure for himself a long career as 
a successful trainer. But if Johnny Long- 
den brings the purple-and-whitc silks of 
Alberta Ranches across the finish line 
first, would he possibly consider that a 
fitting final triumph to lih career? 

in 1947 Grantland Rice, appraising 
much the same situation, wrote: "Long- 
den figures he has at least two more years 
to go, possibly three. By that time, he 
expects to have his 3.000 winners all 
filed away." At a jockeys’ ball some 12 
years and 2,000 winners later, Willie 
Shoemaker. 29. who wasn’t even born 
when Longden won his first race, shat- 
tered the house with a song, to the tunc 
of Tom Dooley, that went: 

Hang up your tack. John Loiigcleii, 

Hang up your lack and quit. 

Hang up your lack, John Longden, 

Pack up your bit and git. 

“Now that he’s got Fluticrby,’’ said 
Willie Shoemaker in feigned disgu.st this 
spring, “he'll never quit." eno 
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Ai) ^es were on Hector Lop^ but hapless Hector’s eyes were 
on the sun . Having fought a losing battle with the glare for pos^ 
session of a long fly ball at Yankee Stadium, the New York left 
fielder could only cower in misery as the ball fell like a mortar 
shell beside him, then bounced over the fence fm a double. 

Photograpkbf Frank Hurley 
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Rhubarb 
with Ham 


LEO LEADS WITH A LONG STIFF RIGHT 


BcTore the baseball season was a week old 
the ebullient Dodger wielding the knife 
at right proved that a five-year sabbatical 
in television and the unemployment 
bureau had not dulled the instincts that 
once made him baseball’s feistiest com- 
petitor. Though now only a humble 
coach, a far from humble Leo Durocher 
initiated the grandest rhubarb of the 
young 1961 season during the Dodgers’ 
sixth game. When Umpire Jocko Conlan 
threw him out for making a too vigorous 
protest of a decision on a foul ball, the 
Lip tried to kick dirt on Jocko’s pants. He 
kicked the Conlan shin instead. With dig- 
nity and flesh simultaneously outraged, 
Conlan kicked back and a brief base- 
path two-step followed {left). Warmed by 
the cheers of the fans as he left the field, 
Leo graciously promised not to complain 
if he were suspended three days. Last 
week, when Leo reported back a Califor- 
nia rhubarb grower named Joel Cleugh 
was waiting to welcome him with a rhu- 
barb pic four feet wide. Leo provided an- 
other slice of Durocher ham logo with it. 


CONLAN COUNTERS WITH A LOW LEFT 
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RALLY HO! 
IN EAST AFRICA 


In 1953 u group of racing enihnsiasis in 
Ens! Africa, wishing to celebrate the cor- 
onation of Queen Elizabeth //, set out 
on an e.xlenclccl motor rally through the 
bush, and called their race the Corona- 
lioti Safari. The event was so succe.vsfiit 
that it has been repealed each year. Now 
formally organized as the East African 
Safari, it has become one of the most im- 
portant. and certainty the most colorful, 
of major international rallies. 

This year there were 63 lime control 
points along the 3.300-mile route {radio 
hams maintained comnuinication.s), with 
time allowances between each determined 


by TOM WISDOM 

by road conditions. Only standard mod- 
els were entered. Leaving Nairobi, cars 
streaked south over roads that were not 
much better than early covered-wagon 
trails in the U.S. fVest. The route, covered 
in some 90 hours, approached the jun- 
gle justness where Stanley found Living- 
stone, turned to the Ajrican coast where 
slave traders once Jhurished, crossed vast 
game preserves, passed Man Man coun- 
try and finally reached north to the plains 
of Uganda and Lake Victoria's south 
shore. The author oj this account, a vet- 
eran of 30 years of European motor rac- 
ing, this year drove on the winning team. 


B efore Europe’s roads were tarred 
and their corners cosseltcd. the 
Monte Carlo Rally and the annual Al- 
pine Trials were the top tests of an auto- 
mobile. Modern traflic conditions have 
caught up with us, however, and in most 
parts of the world wc no longer have 
those races in the mud and dust which 
not only proved the good car. but were 
good fun as well. Indeed, one of the few 
races left where drivers are confronted 
with sheer drops from fearful, di//y 
heights as they speed over a mountain 
pass, or deep-rutted tracks that resemble 
nothing more than centuries-old bullock 
paths, is the annual East African Safari. 
It is one of the longest, the toughest and 
the most exciting of the international 
rallies. I know, for with 37 others 1 have 
just finished the ninth running of the 
race. It was over a 3,300-mile course 
through the wildest country I have ever 
seen. 

Before wc started o(T from Nairobi in 
Kenya we all knew what animals we could 
expect to meet at the end of a dust- 
spattered blind turn. Those of us who 
had driven in the Safari before knew of 
the other obstacles, too. especially the 
drifts and the washaways, which were 
startlingly new to those with experience 
only in the rallies of Europe. 

Drifts are permanent. They are river 
beds, usually dry, crossed by a path of 

ionliniieil 


WILD ANIMALS CREATE UNAVOIDABLE HAZARDS. THIS RHINO WAS KILLED BY CAR OF OFFICIAL WHO WAS LAYING OUT RACE ROUTE 




No tall tale. Huh-uh. A true story about a fabric blend. What’s it made of? 45% Cupioni 
rayon and 55% two-ply cotton, that’s what. A combination that gives it a slightly nubby 
texture, like fine Shantung, and the conveniences of modern miracle blends : washability 
and stunning durability •The fashion details on them are simple ones.the better to empha- 
size the handsomeness of the fabric. The one on the right (we call it the Palma) has a new 
fly-front with a subtle embroidered detail smack in the middle of it. The other one we 
call the Toni. ..it has a fly-front, too, with contrasting color stripes that fall in a plumb- 
line from the top • Both of them have the new Palma collar and short 
vented sleeves. Their colors? Almost any one you want. And their cost, 
about $5.00 at better stores the nation over, or write: JAYSON, Inc., 

390 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 

® Cupioni is American Bemberg’s registered trademark forCuprammonium rayon yarn. 






E ... in the Kentucky Tradition 


Almost twice tlic age of most 
other Premium Bourbons. 

With lightness never 
before achieved in 
an aged bourbon — due 
to a nniyiie sub-zero 
chill-liltering process. 
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AFRICAN RALLY continued 

rocks or concrele, with sharp ascents on 
both sides. Drifts can be dangerous be- 
cause (hey are usually at the end of a 
straight stretch, or around a tricky bend; 
they are narrow, and the car. at speed, 
must loe exactly placed or you end upside 
down, With the worst drifts there is sim- 
ply a leap into space, a crash through 
stone and mud, and then an almost verti- 
cal climb out. With all the trouble they 
cause, drifts, at least, always remain in 
the same place. 

Washaways arc more dangerous be- 
cause they may be anywhere and cannot 
be plotted in advance. They are unexpect- 
ed ditches across the track — I refuse to 
call it a road — caused by the torrents 
which follow the tropical rainstorms that 
start and stop so abruptly. 

"Don’t think you know the track,” 
said an experienced East African driver. 
"It's altered since you were last there.” 

Of last year's 84 starters, only 25 
reached the end. This year 77 set out on 
the first stage, an "easy” run due south 
from the skyscraper city of Nairobi. Be- 
ginning at 6 o'clock on a Thursday eve- 
ning, we left at three-minute intervals. A 
crowd of 5,000 was on hand to witness 
the start. The cars were all standard ma- 
chines — British, German, French, Italian 
and Swedish. The organizers of the East 
African Safari will not accept European 
rules, which permit scarcely disguised 
racing cars to compete We were strapped 
in — and tightly — all the time; safetystraps 
are essential on this Safari. Otherwise, 
the eternal crash, bang and wallop would 
leave us riding on the roof. And, of 
course, standard controls like windshield 
wipers, lights and other auxiliaries would 
be Out of reach if mounted in the usual 
place. Ours were on a panel between the 
scats, within reach of the left hand. 

The Zephyr that Peter Walker and I 
were driving was one of the last cars to 
get off. We drove into a star-studded 
tropical night. The whole route was di- 
vided into 63 "sections,” with a time 
allowance for each; we were allowed three 
hours even for the 154-milc run from 
Nairobi to 01 Donyo Sambu. One car 
was out before we left the tarmac — it had 
hit a zebra. The zebra was killed, and the 
driver was unhurt, but the codriver, who 
was s udying a road map at the moment, 
cut nis iiead, not seriously, and was taken 
back to tne hospital — it was only 1 8 miles 
from the start. 

Beyond OI Donyo Sambu came the 
first of many high-speed dashes. Nine- 
teen minutes were allowed for the 17 


miles from Ol Donyo Sambu to Ngare 
Nanyuki, and then 24 minute,s for the 
next 17 miles, as the route circled Mount 
Meru to Usa. The first of these dashes 
was made to order for the bigger cars, 
but the second was not. and everyone 
dropped points on this stretch; the Sa- 
fari became a race. Not far out of Usa 
a stately, dancing giraffe blocked our 
path. A few minutes later a leopard 
crossed our track briefly, illuminated in 
the headlights. 

We were in the tribal lands of the 
Masai, the tall warriors who hunt with 
poisoned arrows and whose staple diet 
is milk mixed with blood. The thought 
was chilling, but the Masai were friend- 
ly enough. They perhaps thought we 
had made enough trouble for ourselves. 

A fair stretch of tarmac led to Magara. 
but then came the dreaded 16-milc sec- 
tion to Mbulu (just 300 miles from Nai- 
robi), which was more criticized by the 
drivers in the Safari than any other por- 
tion of the route. 

As far as I am concerned. 1 have pub- 
licly stated that 1 would not risk my per- 
sonal wheelbarrow on it. It is really a 


car-breaker — a steep, boulder-strew'n, 
five-milc-long pass, then a difficult es- 
carpment, with 26 minutes allow-ed to 
negotiate the 16 miles of fearful track. 
No one made it in 26 minutes. The av- 
erage was 44 minutes, or 18 minutes over. 

Johnny Manussis, a fiery Greek with 
whom I fought in the R.A.F. 20 years 
ago, dropped only 1 1 minutes. He drove 
a .Mercedes, as did the driver with the 
next best time. Bill Frilschy, who dropped 
only 12 minutes. Fritschy and his co- 
driver. Viscount Mandeville, were in a 
newer and larger model, however, and 
a lot of the di-scussion of the Safari cen- 
tered not only on the rivalry of Manus- 
sis and Fritschy. but on the question of 
bigger or smaller cars in a test of this 
sort. No two people ever had the same 
views. The next best time across the 
Mbulu section was made by that quite 
extraordinary Yorkshire lass. Anne 
Hall, and her equally competent codriv- 
er, Mrs. Lucille Cardwell (Kenya’s 
sports-car champion) in a Zephyr. They 
dropped only 13 minutes. 

Now the next section turned out to be 
almo.st as bad as the one we had just left. 

conilmicd 



HUGE COURSE ihroligh busti, plains and mountains in East Africa (.vw general area in in- 
.%ert map), spanned 3,300 miles, took four days to drive. Rally began in Nairobi (upper eetuer), 
readied Indian Ocean coast opposite Zanzibar, turned north through Nairobi to Uganda. 
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AFRICAN SAFARI io<\Umied 

Headed for Katesh. we descended what 
can most charitably be described as a 
dried-up river bed, and still we made the 
52 mph scheduled time. But dawn was 
breaking. Things eased up somewhat. 
At least the track was straight (except 
over Pienaar's heights) to Dodoma, and 
then straight on southward over another 
great escarpment, with a distant view of 
the mountains of the Congo. 

The next control point was Iringa, 
160 miles (three hours and 25 minutes 
allowed) from Dodoma. Leaving Iringa. 
we struck east through the best elephant 
country in Africa, to the native village 
of Bagamoyo. The name means “Here 
1 leave my heart"; it was named by slaves 
borne away by Arab slave dealers. An- 
other 55-minute section took us to Dar 
es Salaam at midnight. 

Wc had an hour's rest in the steamy 
heat of the African coast. Then on we 
went, driving now northeast; for the next 
170 miles we did not sec a village, much 
less a petrol pump. This was typical hush 
country, and the only spectators were 
monkeys, .^t Korogwe, some six hours 
after leaving Dar es Salaam, wc had a 
few minutes in hand for a shave and a 
quick look at the sorely tried machinery. 

We needed the rest, for next came an- 
other “special section," a short, sharp 
drive down a winding, rutted track to the 
coast, through several native villages 


with the palm leaf huts right on the 
track. How the car caravan avoided go- 
ing through these poor houses I cannot 
say, though the Africans seemed to en- 
joy the spectacle we made as wc avoided 
them. Children chased chickens into the 
road, and there were multitides of dead 
fowl lying about, compensated for on 
liberal terms by the Safari organizers. 

We followed the coast road to Tanga 
and Mombasa, where we stopped for an 
hour’s rest in a delightful hotel beside a 
creek. It was now midday Saturday and 
we set out with relief for a straightfor- 
ward run of 307 miles back to Nairobi. 
We were crossing the great Tsavo Game 
Preserve, and the signs read BEWARE 
Oh BIG GAMEand ELEPHANT HAS 
RIGHT OF WAY. My codriver Walker 
had never met a rhino in its wild state; 
wc soon put that to right. Around a 
corner, bang in the middle of the track, 
was a magnificent specimen with the pow- 
er of a railway locomotive. We dodged 
off the track and detoured through the 
bush. 

There was a 12-hour layover at Nairo- 
bi between the end of the southern leg 
of the Safari 2.200 miles of really hard 
going and the northern leg into Uganda. 
Wc totted up results before we snatched 
a few hours rest. Manussis was still Jirm- 
ly in the lead, but the newer Mercedes, 
driven by Fritschy, was close behind. 
Anne Hall and Lucille Cardwell were 
third. The Ford Zephyr team still led for 


the team prize. Fifty-nine of the original 
77 starters came in. but five were excluded 
from going on because of time, and five 
arrived after the control point at Nairobi 
had closed. 

The race was faster than in 1960; the 
light cars were doing better. This doubt- 
less was because the weather was good. 
We had dust this year, and mud last 
year, and while dust is the more danger- 
ous passing another car in an impene- 
trable dust cloud at 70 mph is a night- 
mare— it seems that East African mud. a 
thick, glutinous, bottomless mess called 
black cotton has more stopping power. 

The better leg 

Forty-nine of the original 77 started 
off on the second leg. This one appealed 
more to the drivers from Europe. The 
roads were still rough and narrow, but 
generally more fun, and certainly not to 
be compared with the chassis-breakers of 
the South. We left early in the morning, 
drove northeast to the Tana River bridge 
and were soon into three very lough, 
very light sections beyond Musonoke. 

Wc were now in the country of the 
Wakamba, who were cannibals less than 
a century ago. Rounding Mount Kenya, 
we came onto the northern plain and 
better roads. Now those of us whose cars 
were still intact were having a real go; 
there was no holding back. Fritschy was 
after Manussis, who led by a little less 
than four minutes, but who was having 
brake trouble. But Fritschy had his 
bothers, toe- with 1,000 miles to go. he 
had an inoperative clutch. 

Mount Kenya with its crown of snow 
rose magnificently above the dry hot 
plain. Manussis dropped a couple of 
points; Fritschy gained 2. Wc climhed 
northward, with Lake Victoria in sight 
to the west, first through huge fields of 
coffee and then, as the road went higher, 
through tea plantations. We were back 
into a sort of civilization, and the cars 
that hadn’t broken down were now mak- 
ing it from control point to control point 
with seconds to spare. 

In the brief slops at the time controls 
(three minutes of dead time w-crc al- 
lowed, so competitors were to some ex- 
tent kept apart on (he dusty track) 
countless adventures were revealed. A 
Peugeot had been into a washaway, and 
50 Africans, at five shillings apiece, car- 
ried the car back onto the road. (Most 
of us carried a banker's sack full of small 
change for this sort of eventuality.) A 
Humber had hit a cow and was out. 
Manussis had taken a wrong turn at 
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C'hukii. lost a minute and gone off the 
road for a few breath-taking moments 
at one of the wooden bridges. 

Wc drov'C on to the north and into 
Uganda for an e.xciting circuit of Mount 
Elgon. There wc had rain, and the dusty 
track turned into b/ack cotton. We skid- 
ded off the path, but spun back on 
again. At the lime-control point we 
heard that some had found it necessary 
to put On chains, 

There were sorely tried cars and tired 
drivers returning to Kenya. From Ron- 
do. a village in the forest, to Timboroa, 
55 miles away, the road climbed to 9,000 
feet, as high as Europe's highest passes. 
It was a reasonably surfaced dirt road, 
with a 30 mph speed limit (which wc 
were warned would be enforced), and 
the time allowed was one hour exactly, 
which meant that we had to exceed the 
limit all the way to stay in the race. The 
reasoning was exquisite. 

Wc were not bothered by traffic po- 
lice. bill at this high altitude the engine 
got somewhat breathless. And we had a 
detour, a wild excursion into a ditch in 
order to pass — of all things — a tank 
transporter being tested. Nevertheless, 
we slithered into the control point with 
a bare iTiinutc in hand. Anne Mall and 
Lucille Cardwell came in with the same 
amount of time, but there were some red 
faces among the men when it was learned 
that the girls had stopped to change a 
tire in mid-flight. 

Wc were following almost the track of 
the equator, crossing it half a dozen 
times, to F.ldama Ravine and another 
special section that included a couple of 
very tricky drifts. From there it was plain 
sailing, over good roads through the 
Great Rift Valley, through cheering 
crow'ds to Nairobi and the end. Our Ford 
Zephyr combination had won the team 
championship. It is unusual to hear, 
these days, shouts of ‘‘good old Eng- 
land!" 1 might add, it is refreshing. 

Johnny Manussis in his older-type 
Mercedes took the individual prize over 
Fritschy in the newer model — 6. 5Z points 
separated them — and the two amazing 
women were third. The little Anglias 
beat off tough Continental opposition 
and linished one. two, three in ihcirclass. 
Thirty-eight of the 77 starters finished. 

What is the secret of driving in the 
Safari? This race is something in motor 
sports which is now unique; we are back 
in the great days of the Paris-Madrid 
race, or the early period of such classics 
as the Monte Carlo rally and the Milk* 
Miglia. The ideal Safari driver is like the 



SWIRLING IN DUST during dry spell, a Simbeain Rapier churns around bend early in 
race. To avoid Winding drivers, cars left coniro) poinis ai -slaggcrcd ihreu-minulc inlervals. 


driver of those pioneering races; be goes 
very fast slowly. He has that ability, a 
sort of sixth sense, which allows him to 
average high speeds over rough tracks 
but always saving his car. The “brute 
force" merchant will smash up his car 
in the llrst few miles of the East African 
Safari. The racc-track driver does not 
have much opportunity for success in 
the sort of roughhoiise that it is. Whal 


has made the Safari popular is what made 
road racing successful in the automo- 
bile's developing years, and the obstacles 
add up to the most grueling motor travel 
ever. Yet the Safari is faster and more fun 
than the conventional European rally 
today. It is high adventure; it requires a 
good car and a good crew to get to the 
end; and it is currently the world's best 
test of an automobile. end 
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THE GILT-EDGED 
STATUS SYMBOL 

A New York firm called Gemsco has recently discovered, 
- to its surprise, that it is using almost as much gold 
bullion thread to make blazer crests as it used to make offi- 
cers’ braid during World War II. The reason is shown on the 
gatefold opposite: the crested blazer, the club button and the 
old school tie that symbolized “belonging” for the clubmen 
of Victorian England have been taken up by Americans as 
status symbols for today. The utilitarian blazer becomes a 
glamorous garment when emblazoned with the crest of the 
Bahamas Automobile Club or the Spring Valley Hunt and 
buttoned with crested gilt buttons instead of ordinary brass 
ones. Other classics arc being fitted into the picture: the neck- 
tie firm of Harvaie, for instance, suddenly finds itself mak- 
ing not only such longtime stand-bys as Harvard's varsity 
football tie, but new tics with the symbols or the colors cf 
the Baltimore Colls, Myopia Hunt and the Chicago Racquet 
Club. Even nonjoiners can now wear symbols, since more 
than 500 business firms, among them Beech Aircraft and the 
Bigclow-Sanford Carpet Co., have their own company ties. 
Hats, too, are laden with symbols, thanks to a new cult that 
collects hat badges indicating the wearer has skied such re- 
sorts as Tremblant or Zermatt. Some hats, like Field Trial 
Gunner Ernest Burton’s Tyrolean, tell a whole history, in 
badges, of a man's sporting activity. And the symbol-wear- 
er's wardrobe goes from head to toe. Bill Talbert’s Peal 
dress slippers, for example, are not only embroidered with 
his monogram, but with crossed tennis rackets as well. 

— Fkisd R. Smith 


The lies, inspired by the Vkiorian Englishmen in the cari- 
Cannes, are: at left, Chicago Racquet, Myopia Hunt, Groton 
School; at right, V.S. Golf Association, New York Yacht, 
Anglers' Chib, Carleion Mitchell's own. Fly Chib and, hang- 
ing below Yale Fence Club boater. Harvard varsity football. 
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NORTHCOOL KORAY SUITS 



...triple-crown winner for lightness, w 

KODEL, CHAMPION OF STAY-FRESH FIBERS IN STEVENS’ KORAY FABRIC. Bet on these suits 
for win, place and especially show, for these are some of the best-looking wash-and-wear suits in any clothing 
stable. Because they're made with Kodel, these Northcool entries by Sagner bounce off wrinkles. In the wash- 
and-wear stakes, they’re tops. The new fabric is Stevens’ Koray— a rich, subtly lustrous blend. Join America’s 
best-pressed men . . . wear a Northcool suit! 



inkle resistance, wash-and-wearability 

* Northcool men’s and boys’ suits in a variety of checks, stripes and monotones— all in the new Spring color tones. Stevens’ 
Koray fabric is a blend of 55% Kodel polyester, 45% rayon. Men’s suits tailored by Sagncr, S39.95 — S42.95; boys’ suits 
by Picariello & Singer, Inc., $24.95 — $37.95. For the name of store nearest you, write the following: for men’s suits, 
Sagner, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; for boys’ suits, Picariello & Singer, Inc., 390 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester fiber. Only fiber is made by Eastman, not fabrics or suits. 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 
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THE NEW BOSS OF 
THE BRONX 


Ralph Houk, manager of the Yankees, has the qualities required for 
running either a bail club or a political domain — a firm hand, a 
raffish sense of humor and tactical skill at converting enemies 


by TEX MAULE 

R alph Houk is a happy man. He 
laughs easily, at his own jokes or 
at someone else’s. People around him 
experience a feeling of well-being, of re- 
laxed confidence, and this may prove to 
be his most valuable asset as the new 
manager of the New York Yankees. 

He succeeds a man who had the facul- 
ty of provoking laughter, although he 
was not, essentially, easygoing. Casey 
Stengel was driven by certain needs that 
do not affect Houk: for instance, news- 
papermen found it almost impossible to 
talk to Casey's coaches because Casey 
wanted the word from the Yankees to 
come from him. 

"I can understand that,” Houk (his 
name is pronounced: How-k) said the 
other day. “A coach can gel himself into 
lots of trouble talking to newspapermen 
if he isn't careful. When 1 was a Yankee 
coach and the writers asked me ques- 
tions 1 used to shrug and say, ‘1 don’t 
know. Ask Casey.' That was safe.” 

Although Houk will not say so, it was 
also a Casey dictum. Houk has no such 
restrictions on his coaches. 

"I have faith in them,” he says. “They 

Photographs by Art Rickerby 

HOUK S CHEEK BULGES with cobacco as 
he runs practice from behind batting cage. 


may be misquoted now and then, but 
who isn’t? They are good men and they 
know how I think and 1 know how they 
think and I can trust them.” 

As much as he trusts his coaches, Houk 
actually allows them less leeway than 
Stengel did his. When he arrives at Yan- 
kee Stadium soon after 9 o'clock in the 
morning of a day when the Yankees play 
at home he has an immediate confer- 
ence with his pitching coach. Johnny 
Sain, who may walk into Houk’s small 
office while his boss is very carefully roll- 
ing the socks of his uniform down into 
precise place on his thick, muscular legs. 

“How about him?” Sain will say, 
pointing to one of the Yankee pitchers 
listed on the card he carries. 

“If you think so,” Houk answers, 
looking at his own card. “But if he 
doesn't want to go tomorrow, we'll try 
this one.” He stabs at the card then with 
the butt of a cigar, which is in the corner 
of his mouth most of the time except 
when he is on the field managing. Then 
he wears a cud of chewing tobacco in 
his cheek with some distinction. 

Stengel allowed his pitching coach to 
select the man for the day. Houk con- 
sults Sain, decides with him on who will 
pitch, then announces the pitcher him- 
self. Thus he assumes complete responsi- 
bility for the choice; Stengel did not. 

Houk has a curious reluctance to dis- 
cuss Stengel. 


“I learned most of what I know about 
managing when 1 had the Denver ball 
club,” he says. “1 made a lot of mistakes 
there, but I learned something from all 
of them. My first year, we started off 
the season with something like seven 
wins and 19 defeats. You can’t get much 
worse than that. The big thing I had to 
gel rid of was my temper. 1 got kicked 
out of six, seven ball games. You can't 
do much managing from the clubhouse. 
So I quit going to bat with umpires. I 
don’t mean I quit arguing with them. 
But I quit getting kicked out of ball 
games. Take Durocher the other day, 
when he and Jocko Conlan were kicking 
each other on the shins. What good did 
that do Leo? Every umpire in the league 
said to himself. ‘That s.o.b. I'll take 
care of him.’ So then they're looking 
for you. They want you to holler. That 
doesn't do you any good. Bui you can’t 
let them get away with anything. You 
got to keep them honest. You got to 
make them know you’re looking if they 
happen to blow one.” 

As a major league manager, Houk has 
translated his Denver lessons into action 
by becoming a quiet and judicial man. 

“I try to play a game an inningahead,” 
he says. “That’s one reason I get here 
early in the morning, before anyone else 
does. Then I can sit down at my desk 
and go over everything in my mind and 
figure out what the visiting club has and 
coiuimied 
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ord as a minor league catcher-- -for ex- 
ample. he batted .302 with Kansas City, 
a Triple-A team, in 1948. But he was 
never outstanding in the majors: he was, 
in fact, a third-string catcher with the 
Yankees and played in only 91 games, 
with only 158 at bats, in nioie than 
seven years as a major leaguer. Yet he 
played with a verve and enthusiasm that 
made him in his brief appearances a 
valuable member of the team (the rec- 
ord book shows that he baited .571 in 
1949, four hits in seven times at bat), 
i le played- -and lived — with an ebullient 
and earthy sense of humor, which he 
still possesses, 

Of course, as the manager of the Yan- 
kees, l-louk tempers his humor with de- 
corum. Even when he clowns he retains 
a sense of dignity that allows the Yan- 
kee players to laugh at his clowning 
without presuming on his good nature. 
Like most managers, he believes it is 


wrong to become too close a friend of 
his players. 

In spring training at St. Petersburg 
this year he often entertained the team 
in the clubhouse with hilarious stories of 
his experiences in the minor leagues and 
as a manager in Puerto Rico, but once on 
the field he directed the club firmly and 
evenly and without the least hint of fa- 
miliarity the kind of familiarity that 
managers fear breeds contempt. 

He ran the Yankee training camp with 
meticulous efficiency, with each phase of 
training allotted its precise stretch of 
time, with each player judged thought- 
fully and carefully. When Houk says 
that he tries to play each game an inning 
ahead, he is being coldly I'aclual. 

He is aware of and sensitive to criti- 
cism; this was apparent on Opening Day. 
Whitey Ford, the best Yankee pitcher, 
started that first game of ihe regular 
season and pitched superbly for six in- 


MICKEY MANTLE displays a faint smile of agreement as he listens to Houk during a spring 
training session. Much of Mantle's unaccustomed contentment stems from his liking for Houk. 


THE NEW BOSS coMimieJ 

what I should do in the game coming up. 
You have to stay an inning ahead of the 
game all the time.” 

Now that he has conquered his tem- 
per, Houk finds the toughest thing he 
has to face as the manager of the Yan- 
kee.s is the sportswrilers. 

"In a big city like New York,” he said, 
"you have a lot of writers to contend 
with. Some guys like the club, some guys 
like the manager. But you can't always 
figure why they feel the way they do. 
and you got them to contend with. In 
the minors you had more work to do 
as a manager, and you had less guys to 
help you do it. Up here, you got a big 
staff, so you don’t have so many details 
to take care of yourself." 

How to handle a writer 

"But you get a lot more things to do 
on the outside. Like this morning, I got 
you to talk to, I wouldn’t have that in 
the minors. That reminds me of another 
thing I learned in Denver. You have to 
try to disregard what the sportswriters 
say. You can’t get sore at them. They 
can get down on you for any reason 
like one guy did out there. He didn’t like 
the Yankee organization or the owners 
of the Denver club. He didn't even know 
me and he never talked to me. but he 
ripped me and the ballplayers every day. 
Finally, one day. 1 called him and made 
an appointment to see him. I told him, 
‘1 don’t mind what you say about me. 
but don't go tearing up my ballplayers.’ 
Then I told him about Bobby Richard- 
son and Woodie Held, and I talked about 
the trouble they were having and I said 
to him. ‘You watch. By the end of this 
season these guys are gonna be showing 
you what kind of ballplayers they are.’ 
And they did. And that guy never wrote 
any more bad things about me or about 
the ball club." 

This act of transforming an'enemy into 
a friend really marked the beginning of 
the thoiighlful, careful Houk. He was 
not always thus. His commander during 
World War II once characterized him as 
"a cigar-smoking, whisky-drinking, to- 
bacco-chewing lady-killer.” 

Houk has a rather raffish sense of hu- 
mor. a carryover from his playing days. 
A Kansan (he was born in Lawrence in 
1919), he broke into Organized Baseball 
in 1939 with Neosho in the old Arkan- 
sas-Missouri League and had a good rcc- 
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nings. Pedro Ramos, the pitcher for the 
Minnesota Twins, pitched even betler. 
his efforts aided and abetted by a Yankee 
hitting slump which had carried over 
from spring training. In the top of the 
seventh inning Bob Allison hit a wallop- 
ing home run off Ford, and the next bat- 
ter doubled. Another man walked, the 
next sacrificed, and now in the press box 
some sportswriters began to question 
Honk's decision to keep Ford in the 
game to pitch to the next batter, who 
was Ramos. 

■■Ramos ain’t a bad hitter," Houk ex- 
plained the other morning, as he sat in 
his small but reasonably luxurious office 
just oft’ the Yankee dressing room at the 
Stadium. “But Ford is a good curve- 
ball pitcher, and I figure he can break 
one low and Ramos will hit on the 
ground, and we cut off the run at the 
plate. I got the infield playing in close 
to do that. So Ford throws a ball and 
it's low. but it’s about here." He showed 
where with a slicing motion of his hand 
Just above his knee. “It shoulda been 
here." Again the slicing motion, the 
hand just below the knee. “Now, how 
much difference is that? Maybe six inches. 
That’s baseball. Six inches high or low. 
Ramos gets a cheap line drive over the 
shortstop's head and in come two runs. 
Now 1 don’t think Whitey was tired 
when he threw that pitch, and he doesn't 
either. I had Terry and Coates wanned 
up. but 1 wanted Whitey to go all the 
way. Say I pull Whitey right away when 
they got those hits off him. This is a 
162-game season. So 1 pull Ford and 
put in Terry, and he gets the side out. 
Now it’s 1-0 for them and say w'c get a 
couple runs and win the game. Whitey 's 
pitched six innings of as good baseball 
as you're likely to see, but I pulled him 
and somebody else gets credit for the 
win. How does that make him feel? You 
got to think of your players. They win 
the games for you. And besides, if Whitey 
gets out of the hole, he's as good as any- 
body else for the last few innings. You 
know' anyone better?'’ 

Ordinarily Houk has a pleasant, open 
face (he looks, in repose, very much like 
an cx-presideni of the Future Farmers 
of America, which, indeed, he is), but 
sometimes his face becomes forbidding. 
Now, as he thought about the unjusti- 
fied criticism that had been forthcom- 
ing when he let Whitey Ford slay in the 
game, his face was dark. 

“Why don’t they ever ask me why I 


do something?" he said. “Like when I 
put Kubek in as lead-off batter against 
Bud Daley. They were curious about 
that, but no one asked me about it. 
Well, look. Kubek has always hit pretty 
good against Daley. Not a hell of a lot, 
but good enough. He gets on. So then 
1 got Richardson hitting second. So 
here's the best guy on the club for mov- 
ing the runner up. He can bunt, he can 
hit behind the runner, he can hit on a 
hit and run. He always gets the bat on 
the ball. Then what? You got Kubek on 
second- They can’t walk Lopez to get to 
Mantle and Maris, can they? So 1 figure 
I'll get a run in the early innings and 
hang on to it. Wc’rc not getting runs in 
bunches, remember. One run, two runs. 
That can be important when a club is 
hitting as we’ve been lately. So that's 
why I put Kubek in as the lead-off hit- 
ter. Sound logical?" 

Houk does not believe in the whole- 
sale platooning of players that Casey 
Stengel made into a trademark. 

Can’t afford errors 

'■-Maybe 1 would if 1 had the material, ■' 
Houk says. ■■But there are so many 
things to consider. Say you get a medio- 
cre pitcher or a poor pitcher in the bail 
game. You can’t platoon in the infield. 
You can't go for pinch hitters. You 
can't give away any defense at all. A 
real good pitcher, you figure to pitch 
himself out of trouble if the infield 
blows a couple behind him. But an aver- 
age guy pitching, he needs all the help 
he can get. So you got to go with the 
best defense you can put in the game. 
You can't worry about they got a lefty 
or a righiy pitching. You got to have 
the best fielders behind your pitcher. 
Doesn't do any good to add hitting if 
the hitter makes an error at the wrong 
time and gives them a real big inning." 

The players had just begun to straggle 
into Yankee Stadium to dress for a game 
against Kansas City. Whitey Ford was 
due to pitch again. 

“Someone said in the paper the other 
day that I didn't realize Ford was just a 
six- or seven-inning pitcher." Houk said 
as he prepared to leave his office. '’Shccc. 
This guy didn't see Whitey go nine the 
last time out in Florida, eight the time 
before tind strong enough then to go 
nine. Watch him today.’’ 

Ford went nine and shut out the Ath- 
letics on three hits. Houk. after the game, 
puffed on his cigar and smiled, end 
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for that Feel-Better Feeling 
when HEADACHE or 


UPSET STOMACH strikes 

When headache or upset 
stomach is spoiling your fun, 
get that feel-better feeling 
with ALKA-SELTZER. 

Alka-seltzer tablets be- 
come liquid relief. It speeds 
through your system to relieve 
that headache, settle your 
stomach, fight fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite like 
ALKA-SELTZER to help you 
freshen up and feel better fast. 
So, wherever sprart takes you, 
take your alka-seltzer along. 

FOR THAT FEEL-BETTER 
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It happens this way only In Thunderbird Country. The enchantment starts when 
you touch the new optional Swing-Away Steerinji Wheel — and it moves over to 
welcome you in. Distance disappears as though by magic, 
for e\'ery Thunderbird comes equipped with the wonder- 
working new Thunderbird 390 Special V-8. Corners are 
straighter and roads are Hatter than they ever were l)efore. 
This is Thunderbird- the luxury car that’s ne\er forgotten its sports-car heritage. 
5 Automatic transmission, power steering and power brakes are standard — 
of course. Interiors are Thunderbird comfort and luxury in their purest form. 
Engineering throughout is carefully calculated to maintain Thunderbird’s rep- 
utation for timelessness. 1 As you would expect, year after year the trend-setting 
Thunderbird has led all other luxury cars in resale value. Visit your Ford Dealer 
to discuss this and the other pleasant financial facts of Thunderbird Country. 
You will discover that America’s most delightful pleasure car is-outstandingly- 
its soundest automotive investment. 
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HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


HARNESS Rt.cmG / Kenneth Rudeen 


The lowborn champion 


The worldly 
new look of 

HART 

SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 

...herewith interpreted in this 
urbane, finespun worsted sport 
coat with its trim, sophisticated 
lines. The bold, olive plaid fabric 
is a British import... coolly 
woven with subtle compound tone 
accents. There are other British 
influences in the tailoring — 
masculine shoulder set^nd slight 
waist suppression. Add the plus 
that has made HS&M famous 
around the world: painstaking 
care in construction and detail 
work. There you have it. A sport 
coat that is the finest our craftsmen 
have ever produced. No wonder 
the famous HS&M label is 
sewn inside more sport coats 
and suits than 
any other label 
in the world. 


Pedigrees mean nothing to Su 
Mac Lad, who beat the world's 
best in the United Nations Trot 


The mosf talked-aboiit horse in these 
* crisp early days of the harness racing 
season is Su Mac Lad, a lowborn 7- 
year-old gelding from Illinois who was 
sold for S750 as a 2-year-old. The me- 
dium-sired but long-bodied, smooih- 
gaited bay trotter has now won S292.- 
549 all told, and should be odds*on to 
collect another S25.000 in this Thurs- 
day's National Championship Trot at 
Yonkers Raceway. 

Despite his pedigree, which is as un- 
distinguished as that of the Kentucky 
Derby future-book favorite. Carry Back, 
Su Mac Lad is a wonder of consistency, 
stamina and gameness. While becoming 
the leading money winner among aged 
trotters last year, for example, he raced 
with a quarter crack in his left front 
hoof. Su Mac Lad has his little foibles. 
He amuses himself endlessly by tin- 
kling a small bronze bell attached to 
the crossties in his stall. Like Dagwood 
Bumslead. he is a night feeder. He is 
fond of carrots. His owner I. W. Berkc- 
meycr of New Jersey, who is in the busi- 
ness of renting hearses to undertakers 
and picked him up for S35,000 two sea- 
sons ago, is partial to shad roe. 

After putting away a plate of roc last 
week, Bcrkemeyer watched Su Mac Lad 
win his finest victory, defeating the bal- 
lyhooed French mare. Masina, who likes 
artichokes, and six other notable trot- 
ters from all over. This was the 550,000, 
I'A-mile United Nations Trot on the 
half-mile Yonkers track. What with the 
mad multiplication of American "in- 
ternational races," it is possible that a 
bigger one will come along later in the 
year, but not likely. Masina, the statu- 
esque (16.2 hands) chestnut 5-year-old 
who, in January, took Europe's foremost 
trot, the $60,000 Prix d’Amerique at 
Vincennes, is clearly the No. 1 foreign 
attraction. Owner Henri Levesque re- 
turns her to the Continent for the year 


after a consolation race this Thursday. 

Masina hogged the headlines during 
a dreary row between Yonkers and Roo- 
sevelt Raceways over which had the 
right first to race her in America. Yon- 
kers won but, sad (o say. Masina then 
goofed. With U.N. dignitaries looking 
on. she got away slowly in the U.N. 
Trot, as Tornese, a horse beloved in 
Italy, sprinted for the lead and Su Mac 
Lad, starting from the outside post posi- 
tion, tucked in on the rail in fourth 
place. Driver Stanley Dancer, a shrewd 
raceway reinsman, took .Su Mac Lad far 
outside at the half-mile to overtake Tor- 
nese, slowed the quick early pace and, 
after doing the mile in 2:08.4, whipped 
the gelding home a half length ahead 
of the Canadian-owned stayer Tie Silk, 
in 3:10.4. 

Exit Masina 

Behind them, Masina crudely booted 
her own chances and those of Tornese. 
Approaching the mile, she had made an 
impressive rush from sixth place to chal- 
lenge Su Mac Lad but, unused to tight, 
half-mile track turns, seemed on the 
point of breaking gait in the following 
bend. Moving into the backstrcich, she 
"stopped,” bore in and locked sulky 
wheels with Tornese. and that was that. 
Tornese pulled himself together to fin- 
ish third, but Masina was dead last. 

For Su Mac Lad it was the fourth 
straight major win of the new season; 
for Mrs. Paul Davis, his breeder out in 
Henderson. HI., it was food for much 
thought. She couldn’t care less if critics 
scoffed at Illinois breeding. What really 
concerned Mrs. Davis was what to do 
with a 3-year-old sorrel half brother to 
Su Mac Lad. Heartsick over parting 
with Su Mac Lad because there wasn't 
room for him down on the farm, Mrs. 
Davis, a not unsentimental woman, is 
clinging to the sorrel. 

"He's my baby,” she says. "He has 
only been haltcr-brokcn so far. but 1 
know instinctively that he is a born trot- 
ter, like Su Mac Lad. If 1 ever let him go, 
it will have to be to someone who will 
take good care of him.” end 
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baseball/ Walter Bingham 


No feud like 
an old feud 


Caught in the traditional animosity 
between St. Paui and Minneapolis, the 
Twins are open to box office trouble 



IN SOME AREAS CEREMONIAL MOTORCADE MET WITH ENTHUSIASM BUT 


lyyiinneapolis and St. Paul are divid- 
I • I cd by much more than the Missis- 
sippi River which flows between them. 
St. Paul, on the east bank, is the state 
capital, an old railroad and lumber town 
with a predominantly Irish population. 
Minneapolis, pronounced Minni-hopc- 
less in St. Paul, is Swedish and German. 
As described by a chamber of commerce 
man. Minneapolis is younger, larger and 
more energetic than its rival, with newer 
buildings and wider streets, “which I’m 
sure you’ve noticed.” 

It was this Montaguc-Capulct atmos- 
phere that made Calvin Griffith hesi- 
tate before moving his Washington Sen- 
ators to Minneapolis last fall. He was 
informed, correctly, that no self-respcct- 
ing St. Paui citizen would watch a Min- 
neapolis team play baseball, or vice 
versa. Deciding that neither city could 
support a major league team without 
help from the other, Griffith hedged by 
renaming his club the Minnesota Twins 
and announcing it would play its home 
games in Metropolitan Stadium in sub- 
urban Bloomington, a spot equidistant 
from both downtown areas. This. Grif- 
fith hoped, would win over citizens of 
both towns. 

Last week the Twins, having won live 
of six road games to lead the American 
League, arrived in Minnesota for the 
first time. ("As far as I'm concerned." 
said St. Paul Mayor George Vavoulis, 
“we're 5-0. Minneapolis is 0-1. ") A lo- 
cal paper announced that “Minnesota's 
onetime feuding Twin Cities have solid- 
ly nailed down the red carpet of unity” 
in welcoming the team. On display in 
both towns was the team emblem, twin 


ballplayers shaking hands from oppo- 
site sides of the Mississippi. Waitresses 
wore Twin buttons. A special fight song 
— We're going to Win, Twinx — was 
played incessantly. The Toni Twins were 
brought to town — both towns — For the 
occasion. The team even picked two bat 
boys — twins, of course. 

The day before the first game there 
were, naturally, two banquets for the 
team, a breakfast in St. Paul and a lunch 
in Minneapolis. A long motorcade car- 
ried the players from one town to the 
other along streets crowded with on- 
lookers. 

The luncheon in Minneapolis was 
heavy with sugary speeches. Joe Cronin 
spoke of “the exhaustive study" the 
American League made when it consid- 
ered expansion. Ford Frick called him- 
self “an ardent expansionist.” He also 
referred to the Twins as Minneapolis, 
causing Mayor Vavoulis to leap to his 
feet and alert the commissioner to the 
existence of St. Paul. Calvin Griffith, 
w'ho moved to Minnesota simply to 
make a little money, heard himself 
called a “man of rare courage and great 
loyalty, a dynamic leader with charac- 
teristics all of us try for.” To a standing 
ovation, Griffith rose and assured his 
audience that "while in Washington we 
weeded out a lot of players with a de- 
featist complex. The boys we have left 
sense the spirit and vitality of their new 
home.” 

There was one genuine moment. When 
Paul Giel, once an All-America tailback 
for the University of Minnesota and 
now a Twins pitcher, was introduced, 
he was greeted with a roar that lasted 


two minutes. When it died. Giel grinned 
broadly, spread his arms and said; “In 
the w'ords of Charley Weaver, these are 
my people." 

Disappointing turnout 

The morning of the first game, the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune confi- 
dently predicted the crowd would reach 
32,000. It w'as, therefore, surprising when 
only 24.606 showed up, 2,000 less, the 
visiting Washington press gleefully 
pointed out, than the Opening Day 
crowd at Griffith Stadium. The day was 
marked by confusion typical of a new 
franchise. Mickey Vernon, manager of 
the Senators, was barred from entering 
the stadium by a guard who didn't “care 
who you say you are. no one gets in 
here without a pass." Governor Elmer 
Andersen threw out the first ball to Min- 
nesota manager Cookie Lavagetto. 
Cookie dropped it. And Ford Frick, 
raising the American flag in center field, 
had it stick halfway up. Joe Cronin 
stepped up and helped pull, but the flag 
held fast. Griffith and Lavagetto took 
a turn with no luck. So the flag remained 
at half-mast during the game, symboli- 
cally as it turned out. since the Twins 
lost in the ninth inning 5-3. The fans 
were generally subdued throughout the 
game — “knowing." a paper the next day 
called them. 

Only 17.445 people showed up for the 
second game, and less still. 13.408. for 
the third. It was the lowest attendance 
any new franchise has had for its open- 
ing three-game scries and it set people 
to speculating whether or not Calvin 
Griffith's move to the upper Midwest 
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HERE REACTIONS WERE CLEARLY MIXED 


might be, in time, a magnificent failure. 

The Minnesota front ofiice is optimis- 
tic, The team has an advance sale of 
400,000, of which 45';^ has come from 
the area outside the tw'O cities. On open- 
ing day a busload of people drove in 
from Billings, Mont., 800 miles away. 
A pilot in Sioux Falls. S. Dak. bought 
four season tickets, and plans to make 
two charter flights to the ball park each 
day. A cab driver in Armstrong. Iowa 
bought five season tickets and will run a 
ferry service to the ball park. One South 
Dakota town, population 75. has ordered 
74 tickets for a Yankee game in June 
(someone had to mind the store). Re- 
quests for tickets have come in from all 
over the hinterlands, from towns named 
Sleepy Eye and Thief River Fails. Rugby 
and Portage la Prairie. 

Despite this rural enthusiasm for the 
Twins, the front office knows it needs 
hearty support from the cities. There is 
concern about St. Paul, where the ad- 
vance sale is lower than had been expect- 
ed. "They'll never get St. Paul to come," 
said one St. Paul man before the first 
game. "You can call the team the Twins 
if you want, but everybody knows it's 
a Minneapolis ball club playing in the 
old Minneapolis Millers ball park.” 

Many Minneapolis people agree. "No 
discredit to St. Paul.’’ said one Minneap- 
olis official, "but we did all the work 
getting the team. The St. Paul people 
didn't cooperate until after we nailed it 
down.” 

The red carpet of unity may have been 
laid out for the Twins, but underneath 
it the Mississippi — and the old feuds — 
go rolling along. end 
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Here's deodorant protection 


YOU CAN TRUST 


OLD SPICE STICK 

. . . fastest, neatest way to all-day, every day 
protection! It’s the active deodorant for active 
men . . . absolutely dependable. Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant glides on smoothly, speedily . . . dries 
in record time. The convenient, economical way 
to enjoy Social Security. 1.00 plus lax. 

OLD SPICE SPRAY 1^ 

. . . long-lasting anii-perspirant in a fast-dry- 
ing, no-drip mist! Banishes odor, protects from 
shower to shower; checks moisture, too. Old 
Spice Spray Deodorant covers instantly, dries 
quickly, never feels sticky. Has the clean, light 
Old Spice aroma. 1.00 plus tax. 

C^Jee 

Also availiibli in Canada s H U L_ T O SJ 
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ROWING / Huston Horn 


The untouchables 


After a sorry century of campus 
status seeking, Brown 
achieves recognition at last 

I don’t believe it," croaked the voice 
* on the public-address system at 
Lake Onondaga one summery day last 
year. “I just don't believe it." 

What the announcer understandably 
couldn’t believe was that a ragglc-tagglc 


COACH GIVES CREW A LAST WORO 


crew from Brown University, a crew 
which had come to Syracuse without 
even a coach, had just finished fourth in 
the punishing three-mile race of the In- 
tercollegiate Rowing Association — and 
done it a mere six seconds behind the 
winner. 

By last week the almost universal sur- 
prise in the world of rowing at the prow- 
ess of the oarsmen from Providence had 
abated somewhat. The newly respectable 
crew had won the first two races of the 
current season with ease. Last Saturday 
it crossed the finish line ahead of Syra- 
cuse and only a length behind Harvard 
in its third race, a mile-and-three-quarter 
sprint across the waters of the Charles 
River. In the immediate environs of 
Brown's own Seekonk River, however, 
the wonder of the sudden respectability 
that cloaked the crew was certain to last 
for a long, long time. 

Few if any sports can boast a history 
of rejection and failure comparable to 
that of rowing at Brown. The Brown 
crew that rowed at Syracuse last year 
was not even officially recognized by the 
college. It was merely an undergraduate 
club, its status roughly that of a campus 
ham radio society. It was coached by an 
amateur named Gordon Helander, most 
of whose time was devoted to studies 
at the Rhode Island School of Design. It 
was forced to support itself on charity 
and puny (S400 a year) handouts from 
the student activity fund. Moreover, it 
was the heir to a century-old tradition 
of penury, misery, despair, defeat and 
humiliation. 

Brown got its first taste of intercolle- 
giate racing in 1859 in a race against 
Harvard and Yale on Lake Quinsiga- 
mond near Worcester, Mass. Local his- 
torians curtly report that Brown finished 
third, but fuller accounts reveal that the 
Brown crew had scarcely gotten under 
way when the race, for them, was over. 
Fine for slogging through the winter ice 
on Providence's Seekonk River, Brown’s 
six-oared shell outweighed the other 



boats by at least 150 pounds, and was 
by no stretch equipped for racing. Worse 
still, its name was Aialantu, after a myth- 
ical goddess famous principally for los- 
ing a foot race and her maidenly bloom 
in the bargain. 

Despite this inauspicious beginning, 
the student paper of the day reported 
that ‘‘boating interest continues unabat- 
ed." The next year, accordingly, a re- 
furbished Brown crew, full of confident 
high spirits and boasting "the lightest 
best-trained crew with the lightest boat.” 
returned to Worcester, where “all ad- 
mired the beauty” of their brand-new 
craft. Light and beautiful the new shell 
was to be sure, weighing a feathery 1 12 
pounds and fragile as a magnolia blos- 
som —so much so that halfway through 
the race this delicate vessel quietly fell 
to pieces and sank, leaving Brown the 
loser once more. 

Lost stomach 

The Civil War put a full stop to rowing 
at Brown for some years after that but. 
by 1868, says a history of Brown, “the 
river was again awakened by the boat- 
men’s merry laughter." The laughter fad- 
ed to a brave smile a year later when a 
gale helped itself to part of the boat- 
house, but in 1870 jollity was ram- 
pant on the Seekonk when a Brown 
boat, manned by freshmen, beat Am- 
herst. Harvard and Yale at one sitting 
despite a collision with the Amherst 
boat. During the next five years, how- 
ever, Brown lost every race it entered, 
lost all its shells and its boathouse in 
a fire and, finally in 1875 lost its 
stomach for the sport of rowing and all 
that it represented. 

Crew languished on the Seekonk River 
thereafter, until 1949, when nincstudents 
--just enough to fill a modern shell — 
pooled their resources (S50) to buy a 
28-year-old third-hand boat from a Dela- 
w-are prep school. Kindhearted crewmen 
at Harvard and Princeton donated a set 
of eight castoff oars, and an cx-Princeton 
oarsman, by then a retired Providence 
businessman, volunteered as coach. The 
crew had no coaching launch, so the 
volunteer had to bellow instructions 
through an open window while his wife 
steered the family car up and down the 
Scekonk’s west shore road. Thus braced, 
the new crew wangled an invitation to 
Derby Day at Yale. “The distance was a 
mile.” remembers one of the Bruins, now 
a Connecticut lawyer, “and 1 think Yale 
won by— oh, say. half a mile. 1 bet there 
were .10,000 Elis and their dates on the 
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shore and they all threw beer cans at us.” 
Predictably, the Brown crew completed 
the 1949 season with its venerable 1875 
losing streak intact. 

The following year the crew achieved 
a measure of respectability with the for- 
mation of the Brown Rowing Associa- 
tion, made up of undergraduates and 
Providence businessmen interested in 
helping to raise money. Encouraged by 
this show of confidence. Brown won eight 
races in the next five years while losing 
only 15. And in the five years after that 
the crew won 12 races. losing only nine, 
and went on to surprise the announcer 
and the world at large in the race on 
Lake Onondaga, 

This year the university fathers have 
at last decreed that, starting next season. 
Brown's crew will be granted full status 
as an undergraduate sport, This means 
that instead of depending on the charity 
and token financial help from the student 
activities fund. Brown's crew will have 
a $10,000 budget, will fall under the 
athletic department and will be able to 
hire its first professional coach (though 
the oarsmen arc all quite happy with 
Coach Helander). Said one member of 
the crew; “The papers have been calling 
us the Orphans of the Scekonk and the 
Cinderella team. Now it looks like we've 
been adopted and the music is about to 
begin." 

Little Red Mens 

With a well-cultivated esprit tie corps 
driving them on. Brown's oarsmen train 
rigorously, running each day from the 
campus to the banks of the Seekonk a 
mile and a quarter away. (By contrast, 
a member of Brown’s long-recognized 
baseball team drove his car the other day 
from the gymnasium to the diamond, a 
matter of 200 yards.) But they still keep 
pretty much to themselves (“We’re the 
clubbiest club on the campus,” says one 
of them, “and I'm including the lacrosse 
and Rugby boys”). Because they have 
largely made their own way, the crew 
members tend to regard themselves, 
albeit insoucianlly. as martyrs. Thus, 
though they themselves petitioned the 
university for integration into the inter- 
collegiate program, there was a light re- 
sentment when the boon was actually 
granted, 

“Of course," said one Brown rower, 

‘ ‘we're proud that we've made the grade. 
On the other hand, you can't help feeling 
a bit like the Little Red Hen. Now that 
we’ve made it, we're asked to share the 
glory.” END 



You SK'on’i tea up another ’til you lose ill 


THE NEW... DOT PLUS 

DISTANCE PLUS AMAZING DURABILITY 



A i)(l... the famous Spaldinc Dot, 
America’s lop distance bull. 


Don't baby it — bell ill You don’t give up dis- 
tance for durability with .'Spalding’s new DOT 
PLUS. A DOT PLUS gives you all the yardage 
any golf ball can deliver — and it s by far the 
toughest high performance hall sold. That new 
cover shrugs off even the meanest “miss.” Natu- 
rally. the DOT PLUS costs a little more, but the 
difference it makes in your game is more tlian 
worth it. Sold through golf ^ % w 
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FOOD / Fred R. Smith 


B/uegrass, 


bourbon and burgoo 


D erby weekend in Louisville is 
much more than horses, roses 
and My Old Kentucky Home. It is a 
three-day festival of eating, drinking 
and merrymaking. The drinking, of 
course, is bourbon. And the eating is 
the kind that should banish forever 
the Yankee notion that grits, turnip 
greens, fried chicken and corn pone 
are all there is to southern cooking. 
The big do of Derby Saturday — be- 
sides the race itself — is breakfast. At 
the Derby Breakfast given each year 
by Barry Bingham, who runs the 
Louisville Courier-Jouniat, a buffet 
is set under a canopy of white and 
pink dogwood trees on a lawn over- 
looking the Ohio River. The break- 
fast guests are served mint juleps 
in silver julep cups, and plied with 
creamed sweetbreads and Kentucky 
ham (which, says Louisville’s natu- 
rally partisan cookbook author, Mar- 
ion Flexner. is so tender that it makes 
Virginia ham seem likechipped beef). 
Silver-dollar-size corn meal-bat ter 
cakes are served with pitchers of 



melted butter and cane syrup. There 
is a salad of avocados with Kentucky 
Bibb lettuce — a tender product of the 
soil that makes bluegrass grow. 

The most famous of all Derby 
dishes, however, is the one known as 
burgoo — Kentucky’s version of what 
Scarlett O’Hara would have called 
Brunswick stew down in Georgia. On 
Derby Sunday thousands of Ken- 
tucky colonels, their friends and their 
ladies eat the burgoo, among other 
things, at a barbecue held for charity 
in an encampment in the trees near 
Anchorage. Sides of beef, hundreds 
of chickens, turkeys and suckling pigs 
are roasted over a barbecue pit half 
a block long. And men using canoe 
paddles stir the savory stew in iron 
pig-skinning pots. Preceded by a cou- 
ple of juleps, and served with a Bibb 
lettuce salad, burgoo can bring the 
spirit of Kentucky to a Derby-TV 
party as far away from the Bluegrass 
country as Anchorage, Alaska is from 
Anchorage. Ky. Here’s how Marion 
Flexner makes it. 


the weather’s fine on the morn- 
ing of Louisville’s Derby Day, break- 
fast parties are held out of doors on the 
bluegrass, with the spring sun glinting 
on julep cups and silver trays filled with 
the triumphs of Kentucky's kitchens. 


Druwings hy Henry Koehler 


KENTUCKY BURGOO 


I pound lean beef 

I small hen 

Vi pound baby lamb 

Butter or bacon fat 

6 quarts water 

Bunch of celery tops 

Salt and black pepper to taste 

Dash cayenne 

Vi teaspoon Tabasco 

1 fab/espoon Worcestershire sat/ce 


Z cups sliced okra 
4 carrots, thinly sliced 

3 onions, chopped 

1 clove garlic, crushed 
t turnip, thinly sliced 

4 branches celery, chopped 

2 medium potatoes, thinly sliced 

2 green peppers, seeded and diced 
1 quart tomatoes, fresh or canned 
1 teaspoon sugar 

1 cup corn kerneis. cut from the cob 


Cut meat into pieces and fry in fat until golden brown. Remove to a heavy soup kettle 
with a tight-fitting lid. Pour water over meat. Add celery tops, 1 onion, sail, pepper, cay- 
enne, Tabasco and Worcestershire sauce. Cover pot. When mixture comes to a hard boil, 
reduce heat and simmer 4 to 5 hours, or until meat falls from bones. Remove meat, and 
strain broth. Return broth and lean meal to pot. Saute all vegetables except tomatoes 
and corn in same fat in which meat was browned. Add to broth. Discard extra fat in pan, 
put in tomatoes and sugar and bring to a boil. Pour contents of pan over meat and vege- 
tables. Correct seasoning, adding more salt, pepper and Worcestershire sauce if neces- 
sary. Cover pot, and when mixture boils, reduce heat once more. Cook slowly until all 
the vegetables are very tender and the liquid has reduced, but do not let it cook to a 
mush — add more water if necessary. Add the corn kernels and cook hour longer, stirring 
occasionally to avoid sticking or scorching. Burgoo should be very thick. Serves 12. 
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BOATING/ Roger Williams 


Right course to the right town 


The new Mazatlan ocean race is 
a tough sailing test that ends 
in a delightful vacation spot 

The trouble with California sailing has 
* always been too rnuch ocean and too 
few places to go. Most of the big-boat 
races are one-day, around-the-mark- 
and-back affairs. While these short 
courses are line for competition, they 
are no fun at all for wives, who arc usu- 
ally at home when father leaves for the 
yacht club, and still waiting at home 
when he gets back. 

The other traditional events go all the 
way to Honolulu and Acapulco, the 
finest of resort towns. But the races 
themselves take forever — about 12 days 
to Honolulu, and eight or nine or 10 
or 1 1 to Acapulco, depending on wheth- 
er the Acapulco winds blow, which they 
usually do not. Furthermore, the ex- 
pense of flying the family down and 
back is enough to make the most well- 
padded sailor shudder just a little. What 
was lacking was a fairly long, tough 
course that ended in a pleasant and rea- 
sonably accessible vacation town. 

Then, on April 9, a small fleet took 
off from Los Angeles on a brand-new 
race; and when the nine boats pulled 
into the Mexican city of Mazatlan (j'ce 
map) seven days later, they had consum- 
mated what seemed to be the perfect 
deep-water event. In the 1.01 1 miles be- 
tw'een start and finish, there was every 
element of ocean-going excitement. 
There were powerful winds — up to 30 
knots off Magdalena Bay — with plenty 
of spinnaker work. And there were light 
breezes across the mouth of the Gulf 
of California, with a short windward 
leg at the finish. 

There was danger: during the squalls 
of the third night off Magdalena Bay, 
Dick Lerner’s Gamin, skirting too close 
to shore, ran hard aground. Her rigging 
came crashing down and the hull foun- 
dered. The crew managed to get ashore, 


then walked 16 miles to a Mexican naval 
station, where they were picked up fi'^e 
days later by the U.S. Coast Guard escort 
vessel Alert. 

And there was competition. The 75- 
foot ketch KamaHi, owned by Beverly 
Hills oilman Larry Doheny. led the en- 
tire way. But she made too wide a turn 
rounding Cape San Lucas, ran into the 
light, fluky winds to the south and was 



RACE TO MAZATLAN covers I.OII miles, 
may soon develop into one of most popular 
events on the West Coast yachting calendar. 


out of the money. The winner was the 
40-foot sloop Windspim. skippered by 
Dick McDonald of Newport Beach. 
McDonald got his trophy after a 1. 000- 
mile boat-for-boat duel with Bob Allan's 
Holiday that saw the two vessels almost 
within hailing distance for seven full 
days, and maneuvering at the finish like 
class boats in an afternoon race. 

Afterward, the sailors were unanimous 
in their praise of the new race. "This 
had all the be.st features of Honolulu.” 
said Hilyard Brown, top helmsman on 
Windspun. "Besides, Honolulu is actual- 
ly an endurance contest. This one was 


a better all-round test of seamanship.” 

Ray Elliott from Kamalii agreed, and 
added that the Mazatlan event takes in 
the “good half,” i.e., the windy half, of 
the Acapulco race. 

There was one other point, perhaps 
the most important of all, on which the 
racers were in total agreement. That was 
on Mazatlan as a bright and bouncy 
vacation town. The wives were there in 
force, most flying the relatively short 
hop from L.A.. and the rest driving 
down the highway through .Mexicali. 
The majority stayed at the Balboa Club, 
with the spillover putting up at the mo- 
tels along the beach. A few tried the 
ancient Belmar, where a cornet-tooting 
band crashed out its Mexican concert 
at cocktail hour, and a pair of long, 
hungry boa constrictors slithered about 
the basement, keeping the rat popula- 
tion under control. 

Beaches and billfish 

Like all good tourists, the sailors and 
their wives tried to do everything. North 
of town, the swimming was e.xcellent 
on the broad, sandy beaches. Offshore, 
there was some of the best billfishing 
water anywhere in North America. In 
the low'n itself, the Mazatlan race com- 
mittee had arranged a rocking round of 
cocktail and dinner parties. Afterward, 
if you were still alive, there were plenty 
of waterfront night spots. And. finally, 
for anyone who had not had enough 
sailing on the race itself, Mazatlan is the 
southern terminus for matchless cruis- 
ing in the gulf (SI. Jan. 28, 1957). 

Austin Peeples, crewman on H^ind- 
spnn, summed up the feeling for Mazat- 
lan. "This is going to develop into a fine 
race," he said. “There weren't many 
yachts this year because we had only a 
couple of months to get ready. But Aca- 
pulco had only nine entries the first time, 
too. and now there arc over 35. And all 
these extra features around Mazatlan 
arc going to draw people who don't usu- 
ally go into the racing circuit.” end 
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SHiRT SHOWN: 80Co "DACRON"* POLYESTER FIBER, 20% COTTON. ‘DLI FONT'S TRADEMARK. DU PONT MAKES FIBERS, NOT FABRICS OR CLOTHES. 


YOUIL Be NeaieR, SNaflleilltiiS SUMNell in"paCR0N”° 

This summer you'll be cooler, neater, smarter in sport shirts of 65%— or more— 
"Dacron" polyester fiber with cotton. "Dacron” gives summer shirts the stamina 
to resist wrinkling, stay wash 'n wear for life, outwear cotton shirts by far. So 
pick a pattern, select a shade and enjoy the smartest summer of your life in "Dacron”! 


mm 


BETTER THINGS FOF BETTER IIVING , ■ ■ THFOUGH CHEMISTRY 



tailors “Madoca" sport shirt shown of 80% "Dacron”, 20% cotton 
in smart summer colors. Solids <Hily. About $6.95 at fine stores. 




enjoy 

the true old-style Kentucky Bourbon 

always smoother because It’s slow-distilled 


Early Times 




BOXING /Gilbert Rogin 


A business 


The Pender-Basilio fight made 
money, but for the beaten 
Carmen it was a tough buck 


It is the contention of Angelo Dundee, 
' who works Carmen Basilio's corner, 
that Carmen could beat Paul Pender in 
a 100-yard foot race. It is Carmen's im- 
moderate boast that he can run the 100 
in between nine and 10 seconds; the 
world's record is 9.3. Be that as it may, 
Basilic unfortunately chose to fight Pen- 
der instead, and last Saturday in the Bos- 
ton Garden he was sorely beaten. 

It was Basilio's contention before the 
fight that he could make up for time's 
erosions — he is 34 with cleverness. “1 
have devised a system,” he said somewhat 
playfully, "to defend successfully against 
Pender. What 1 am going to do will foul 
up his expectations to the maximum, but 
I just don't want to overelaboratc.” 

"He won't fire aimlessly shots,” Dun- 
dee gratuitously explained. 

"Sometimes fighters sound like they’ve 
been educated,” Carmen said, grinning. 
"It's part of the script for them to talk 
like this - 'duh, duh. duh." 1 talk loo 
much sometimes; at least that's what 
my wife keeps saying, ‘Keep your big 
mouth shut!" Is that libelous?” 

Basilio said he could always box a lit- 
tle, but, in his heyday, would rather fight. 
He attributes his cleverness to his Roman 
heritage: Carmen's father was born in 
Rome and Romans consider themselves 
a sophisticated lot. Byway of illustration. 
Carmen tells a little joke. A Roman dog 
came upon a Sicilian dog carrying a very 
juicy bone. The Roman dog flattered 
the Sicilian and sweetly asked him where 
he came from. "Sicilia,” the dog shouted 
proudly, and, of course, dropped the 
bone. The Roman dog picked it up. The 
Sicilian sourly asked him where he came 
from. "R-r-r-roma,” the Roman dog 
growled deep in his throat, teeth firmly 
clenched about the bone. 

Alas, the Boston Garden is neither the 
Forum nor a cafe on the Via Veneio, 


proposition 


where wit, oratory and cunning may car- 
ry the day. Floyd Patterson has said: 
"When you get in that ring it’s not a 
spelling contest. It’s a battle.” Basilio, 
in his great hours, was nothing but a 
battler, and it was again as a battler that 
he had his most successful minutes Sat- 
urday night. 

Saturday was gray and foul, a good 
day for fighting, even murder. Johnny 
Buckley, a bitter old man who used to 
manage Pender, was going around mut- 
tering that he would kill Paul if he could 
get away with it. Pender had recently 
split with Buckley and manages him- 
self. "Managers just aren’t mentally 
equipped,” says Paul, who gives con- 
siderable evidence that he is. "The game 
has gone by them.” Until early Satur- 
day afternoon Basilio managed himself, 
too. Then, John DeJohn and Joe Netro, 
banned for life in New York, received 
their licenses from the Massachusetts 
commission. Neither was in Carmen’s 
corner, however. DeJohn sat on a suit- 
case directly below it, as though the com- 
mission might at any moment change its 
mind and he'd have to blow town. 

Losses and gains 

There were omens that afternoon, too. 
Basilio lost a dime in a pool at the 
weighin, predicting he would weigh ’56*/^ . 
He weighed, surprisingly, 159. But Pen- 
der, even more astonishingly, was a 
pound and a quarter over the 160- 
pound limit for a middleweight cham- 
pions.tip fight. It took an hour and 25 
minutes of running in place in a rain- 
coat with a towel wrapped about his 
neck and four weighins before Paul 
made the weight. "What did you have 
for breakfast?” he was asked. "Too 
much,” said Paul. 

Eight hours later Paul had too much 
for Carmen. In the first round, however, 
he seemed a little listless and out of 
joint; his arms waved like seaweed in the 
tide. It was evident that it was Basilio’s 
intention to box him from a crouch until 
a proper opening presented itself. To this 
end, Basilio flopped up his foolish jab, 

continucil 
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WIND-A-MATIC STAtUEH . . . 
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BOXING I oiitimied 

which starts with a little pat on his left 
hip: it is, he admits, “crazy.” The sec- 
ond round started languidly. There was 
no infighting to speak of. as Referee 
Eddie Bradley broke the fighters with al- 
most excessive haste. (Bradley was. it 
turned out later, a man of uncommon 
compassion.) Suddenly Basilic flashed 
out a long, powerful right which caught 
Pender behind his ear. It thoroughly 
stunned Pender, and Basilic drove Paul 
against the ropes with a succession of 
hooks. Although Pender fought out of 
trouble, a few more accurate hits there 
might have decided matters differently. 
In the third, Pender began jabbing with 
frequency and accuracy. Basilic, crouch- 
ing so low his head was at times below 
his waist, responded fitfully. Basilio's 
corner was whooping it up. Reminded 
that Pender was scoring more points 
than Basilio with his punches, Dundee 
retorted: “You go swimming, you get 
wet.” But Basilio was all but drowning. 

'Dead, dead, dead' 

Basilio lost the third round and though 
he won the fourth, he hurt his left shoul- 
der. a recurrent injury, and was unable 
to throw any proper hooks for the re- 
mainder of the fight. “If I had my hook 
i could have fooled him,” he said later. 
"But you need two arms to fool some- 
one. You can’t feint with one hand. My 
arm was dead, dead, dead,” From that 
round on, with the exception of the 1 1 th 
which 1 scored for Basilio, and the 12th. 
w hich I called even, Basilio was finished. 

In the fifth, Pender began to get his 
hook working, and Carmen started to 


bleed from the nose: unhappily, he never 
picks off a punch except with his f.ice. 
"Get under, get under." Carmen’s cor- 
ner kept yelling to him. But when Ba- 
silio crouched he neglected, for the most 
part, to weave, and wasn't, besides, in an 
advantageous position to punch. Pen- 
der became more confident, moving with 
lightness, breaking off his short, precise, 
almost finicky hooks on Carmen’s bar- 
ren face. “From the fifth round on. I 
started to breeze," Paul said. 

In the 1 2th. Carmen looked at the 
clock beseechingly when there was a 
minute still to go. In the 13th, Basilio's 
face was a broken mask of tragedy. A 
series of combinations staggered him: he 
returned them doughtily but a right sent 
him down, a left hook contributing to 
his descent. He got up fairly promptly 
and started to wander, disassociated, to- 
ward the ropes, lost his balance and fell 
again. Bradley came over and — seem- 
ingly dismayed at the bloody, beaten 
object at his feet — pulled Basilio up, 
which is, of course, prohibited by the 
rules. It was only the second time in a 
proud career spanning 13 years, 78 
fights and two championships that Ba- 
silio had been down. 

Carmen survived the 14th, but his cor- 
ner was in an uproar. "Is he all right?” 
DeJohn asked desperately. "He talks 
all right,” Dundee said and then, turn- 
ing to the ring, shouted, "Get down! 
Way down! Get down!" But Basilio was 
knocked off his feet in the furious 15th, 
this time from a left hook. He got up 
and manfully returned the fire but was 
almost knocked down twice again, once 
keeping himself up by grabbing Pender, 
who inadvertently supported him under 
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the arms. He was teetering at the bell. 

The decision was overwhelmingly in 
favor of Pender — perhaps a trifle too 
much. But then it was Boston, the home 
of the home-town decision as well as the 
cod. There was talk of Patterson defend- 
ing in Boston in the future. “He better 
bring along three American officials,'’ 
someone cracked. 

When asked why he made such an all- 
out assault in the last round when it was 
obvious he had the fight won, Pender 
replied: “So I got careless. I like to be 
exciting, give the people a run for their 
money.” Pender, who got a reputation 
for extreme caution in his two wins over 
Sugar Ray Robinson, is. it seems, turn- 
ing into the kind of slugger he once 
criticized. His new style will undoubted- 
ly swell his purses, however, and he is 
relentless in his search for money. “My 
ambition.” he says, “is to make money. 
My career is a business proposition.” 
His next proposition is a return match 
with Terry Downes in London on July 
3. As for Gene Fullmer, who is middle- 
weight champion of all the world except 
New York, Massachusetts and Europe, 
Pender said cockily in his dressing room: 
"1 may give him a shot sooner or later.” 
He wore, incongruously, nothing but 
a bed sheet, and reminded one of that 
celebrated noncombatant, Gandhi. 

Good pay, bad beating 

Basilio looked a patriotic mess in his 
dressing room — red, white and blue. "It 
don't pay to get old. do it.” he said. 
Someone told him that, at [east, he had 
had a good pay day; he earned some 
540,000. “1 think 1 got underpaid,” he 
said, with ironic accuracy. Someone else 
said it had been, at least, a good fight. “1 
didn't win,'’ said Carmen. "1 think it 
was lousy.” A reporter told him that 
it was one of his best fights. It was, per- 
haps, a genuine comment or a shy, 
awkward expression of condolence. But 
it is just this kind of flattery, mendacity, 
what have you, that keeps guys like Car- 
men in the parade, stumbling on. Stum- 
bling? Basilio thought he had been 
knocked down only once! And he was 
the one, when asked by Senator Dirksen 
last year whether fighting was a sport or 
a business, who answered proudly: “A 
profession." It was a courageous, gal- 
lant effort, yes. but not a good light for 
Carmen. It was Bosquet, the French gen- 
eral, who said as he watched from a 
height the foolhardy but immeasurably 
brave charge of the Light Brigade, “It 
is magnificent, but it is not war.” end 
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The hero of the 
Marathon 
didn't win it 


England’s Fred Norris took third in 
the Boston Marathon, but he won a 
victor’s applause for sportsmanship 


T he Boston Marathon, which is to long 
disUince running what the Tour dc 
France is to bicycling, annually attracts 
such a strong foreign lield that only one 
American in the last 16 years has been 
able to win it. It was, therefore, no sur- 
prise that the w'inner of last week’s race, 
held on a wintry, windy day amid flur- 
ries of light snow, was a chunky, pink- 
skinned Finn named Eino Oksanen. 
Finns, including Oksanen in 1959, have 
won the race five times in the last eight 
years, it was hardly more surprising that 
New England’s Johnny Kelley was run- 
ner-up. Kelley (who won in 1957) has 
played this role four other times since 
1956. But what was surprising was that 
the hero of the 64th running of the mara- 
thon was neither the winner nor the 
runner-up but 39-year-old Fred Nor- 
ris, the English freshman from McNeese 
State College in Louisiana (SI, Jan. 
23). Norris finished a courageous third 
in his first Boston race and demon- 
strated through a fine act of sportsman- 
ship that, while the killer instinct is a 
valuable asset in sports, there are other 
qualities equally important. 

Norris’ lesson came with about 10 
miles of the 26-mi!e, 385-yard race left. 
He, Kelley and Oksanen were running 
in a bunch as they girded themselves for 
the assault on the tough, spirit-shatter- 
ing Newton hills, where the route rises 


in an almost unbroken climb for five 
miles. Suddenly a black mongrel dog, 
which had paced the group through 
the last 10 miles, swerved from the left 
side of the road and into the runners. 
Oksanen jumped to avoid him. but the 
dog hit Kelley full across the legs and 
he went down violently. For an instant 
it looked as if the race was over for 
Kelley, that he would remain flat on the 
pavement. But Norris stopped abrupt- 
ly, came back a stride and hoisted Kel- 
ley to his feet with both arms. 

■"It happened so fast,” Norris said 
after the race, “that I hardly had time 
to think. Me looked as if he was down 
to stay, and he’d been running such a 
good race. So 1 grabbed him and shout- 
ed, like a command, ‘Get up!’ It 
snapped him out of the shock, and he 
was running right away.” 

Norris’ chances of w'inning, which 
had been excellent up to that moment, 
were lost, along with Kelley’s. Distance 
runners settle into a strong, steady, al- 
most trancelike tempo that seems to 
carry them on farther than their bodies 
should be able to endure. Once the spell 
is broken, they almost never recapture it. 

The effort of stopping, returning a 


step, lifting Kelley’s dead weight and 
setting him on the path again was dou- 
bly severe on Norris. He had been 
wincing from a stitch in his side, a com- 
mon complaint of marathoners, and he 
was beginning to feel the effects of his 
lack of preracc preparations. Norris had 
been plagued by a painful muscle strain 
in his left side. To cure it he had re- 
duced his training program from 90 to 
40 miles a week. But on the morning of 
the race Norris W'as confident of doing 
well, even hopeful of winning. 

Prerace nerves 

“I've been so filled up with this Bos- 
ton race 1 couldn’t think of anything 
else,” he said, over a breakfast of 
scrambled eggs and coffee. “It's a big 
event in Europe, it’s always been a big 
event in my life, and I bet there'll be 
plenty of people at home waiting up to 
see how I do. It makes me a bit nervous 
just to think of the name of the race — 
Boston Marathon.” 

When the field of 165 runners broke 
from the starting line into the cold, bit- 
ing wind Norris hung back in a group 
of 10 that included Kelley and Oksanen. 
By the time the race had passed Welles- 
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ley Hills, about 15 miles from the start, 
the leaders were a tight trio composed 
of Kelley. Norris atul Oksaiien. They 
were running so close together that it 
was almost comical. At any moment, 
it seemed, they must get tangled in each 
other’s feel and all fall in a heap on the 
road. They sped out of Wellesley Hills 
and down into Newton through a sud- 
den and heavy cloud of snow. But Kelley 
pushed the pace, and the others stuck 
to him like burrs. It was developing into 
a tremendously exciting race. 

“It’s difficult to know what to do in 
a race like this." Kelley said later. "If 
you push too fast a pace, a strong run- 
ner like Oksanen may beat you with 
sheer strength at the end. If you set a 
slow pace, hoping to outkick him at 
the end. you suddenly have to contend 
with 20 other good runners in the field 
who couldn't keep up with the fast 
pace." 

But then came that dog. The accident 
happened so swiftly that Kelley was al- 
most run over by the press bus follow- 
ing close behind. But. of course, it was 
Norris who also got slapped down. 
Oksanen only picked up 20 yards on 
the leaders after the accident, and for 
a short while Norris even took the lead. 
The effort, however, was too much. As 
the three plimbed the steep Newton hills, 
Norris began, however reluctantly, to 
fall farther and farther back. 

This left the race to Oksanen and 
Kelley alone. Oksanen. in sharp con- 
trast to the slender Kelley, is a heavily 
built man with thick legs and a leonine 
head, and his stride exudes relentless 
strength. He waited until only 1.000 
yards remained, then suddenly chugged 
away from Kelley like a pow'erful tank. 
Kelley struggled briefly to stay with him, 
but the Finn was too strong and he won 
by 125 yards in a time of 2:23:29. 

Kelley, who was hardly helped by his 
fall, was cheerfully philosophical about 
his defeat and bubbling over with praise 
for Norris. 

■‘Fve become a real Anglophile." he 
said. “Very few would do anything like 
that in a race, you get so engrossed. 
I'm not sure I'd even do it." 

Norris, who had looked forward so 
much to doing well in this event, was 
also philosophical. “I was keen to win, 
all right,'" he said, "but I never let win- 
ning or losing a race upset me. I'll try 
to be back next year, and maybe I'll 
have a little luck and do better.” 

Everyone present agreed that he'd 
done pretty well already. end 
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by JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


WILD WEDDING 
ON A SMALL ISLAND 


Few people have ever heard of Swains. 200 miles from Pago Pago, hut when 
a distinguished novelist accepted an invitation to visit 
there, he found himself in a situation that made Bali Ha'i seem real 


H ere am L Your special island!' ” 
says the song from South Pacific. 
And here it was, gleaming green in the 
sunrise on the ocean ahead. Its name, to 
be sure, was not Bali Ha'i. It was. pro- 
saically, Swains. But it was and is — as 
■■special'’ an island as exists anywhere 
in (he world. 

To locate it you need I ) a large-scale 
map of the Pacific and 2) a magnifying 
glass— or, better, a microscope, Start at 
American Samoa (which is small enough 
to begin with); move north and very 
slightly west from the main island of Tu- 
tuila; and after 200 miles of blue nothing 
--if your navigation is perfect — you will 
come upon the low, lost midge that is 
Swains (see map. page 66). Geographi- 
cally, it is the southernmost of the Toke- 
lau. or Union Islands group, of which 
the next one, Fakaofo. is another 100 
miles to the north. Politically it is part 
of American Samoa, and therefore a pos- 
session of the United States. But it is a 
possession in an unusual, almost theo- 
retical. sense, for what makes Swains Is- 
land special is that it i.s — all three square 
miles of it private property. 

The dream of a “South Sea island of 
one's own" is one of the most persistent 
and venerable of romantic cliches. But 


here, on this one dot in the Pacific, dream 
and cliche become plain fact. For Swains 
is owned lock, stock and lagoon by a 
L mily named Jennings, and has now been 
so owned — and occupied — for more than 
100 years. 

Its known history, to be sure, goes 
back much farther than that: specifical- 
ly. to 1606, when it was sighted and 
placed on the map by the Portuguese 
mariner Ouiros, exploring the South Pa- 
cific under the flag of Spain. He called 
it Peregrina. The Spaniard Espinosa, 
happening along a while later, renamed 
it Isla de Gente Hermosa because its in- 
habitants — presumably Tokelau island- 
ers were to his mind '’the most beauti- 
ful, white and elegant people that were 
met with during the voyage." Since then 
it has been called Quiros Island. Olo- 
senga. Jennings and a variety of other 
names. But the one that has stuck, un- 
fortunately — for it has neither magic nor 
much appropriateness — is Swains, which 
was bestowed on it in 1840 by a Cap- 
tain Hudson, of the U.S. exploring ship 
Peacock. 'w\ honor of a whaling ship cap- 
tain who had told him of its existence. 

It remained for another w'haling man, 
however, to give more than a name to 
the liny atoll. This was Eli Hutchinson 


Jennings, a far-ranging Yankee from 
Southampton. Long Island. Having seen 
and admired the island in the course of 
his voyaging, Jennings conceived the idea 
of making it his home. He obviously was 
a man adept at changing fancy into fact, 
for in 1856. age 42, he sailed up from 
Samoa with a few islanders and a newly 
acquired part-Samoan wife— and did ex- 
actly that. At that time no Western pow- 
er had yet staked a claim to this tiny 
shred of real estate. The few Tokelauans 
who dwelt there were hospitable. And 
Captain Jennings forthwith set about 
founding the community and dynasty 
that have endured to this day. 

Before he died on Swains in 1878. Eli 
Jennings and his wife had had six chil- 
dren. These, in turn, had many more, as 
did their children, until today there are 
some 200 living descendants. In the proc- 
ess, a medley of national and racial 
strains came into the family — including 
British. Dutch, Spanish. Portuguese and 
hiany varieties of Polynesian — and its 
present members are widely scattered. 
But in each generation the oldest son 
has made his home and raised his chil- 
dren on Swains, so that the continuity 
of family-on-island has remained unbro- 
ken. After the original Eli came Eli II. 
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from 1878 to 1920; then Alexander Eli. 
who “ruled" until 1958. or two years be- 
yond the island's centenary. And now 
the head man is young Wallace Hutchin- 
son Jennings, freshly emerged from six 
years in the U.S. Air Force to assume his 
rare but lonely heritage. 

True, he does not control Sw-ains as 
absolutely as did his forebears. For with 
the coming of the 20th century it was no 
longer feasible for the family to remain 
stateless, and in 1925, after repeated Jen- 
nings requests, the island was annexed by 
the United States as part of the territory 
of American Samoa. During the Pacific 
war it was used as a weather and plane- 
tracking outpost. And today it boasts a 
total of three non- Jennings-employed in- 
habitants: a nurse, a radio operator and 
a schoolteacher — all Sanioan — the last 
of whom also serves as general govern- 
ment representative. 

Very few of the Stateside personnel in 


Samoa, concentrated in the capital and 
port of Pago Pago, have been to Swains, 
and those few have been mostly doctors 
on emergency missions. No place on 
earth, alas, is total paradise, and the 
island has its problems — of isolation, 
weather, food supply and health. But of 
such modern plagues as bureaucracy and 
officialdom, file clerks and tax collectors, 
Swains, even under U.S. aegis, is bless- 
edly free. 

Until a few months ago I, like almost 
anyone else, had never heard of the place. 
Then, reaching Samoa, 1 heard of it all 
right, but still with little thought of get- 
ting there, for there is nothing vaguely 
resembling regular transportation. Even 
in the notoriously unhurried South Pa- 
cific. how'ever, things do occasionally 
happen quickly. And, happily, such an 
occasion came now. For within the space 
of two days, in Pago Pago, I met a Jen- 
nings, was invited to Swains and found 
myself, rather bewilderedly, on my way. 
Neither bewilderment nor subsequent 
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enjoymenl were lessened by the faet that 
I was to be not only a guest on the island 
but at a wedding as well. 

The coiipie-to-be were David Elf Jen- 
nings, younger brother of clan leader 
Wallace, and Bessie Brown of Apia, in 
Western Samoa. LikeWallace. Davidhad 
had his hitch with the U.S. armed forces 
— in his case, three years in the Navy — 
and though predominantly Polynesian 
in feature and coloring, was, at age 24. 
a thoroughly Westernized young man, 
Bessie, too, was of mixed background — 
part Samoan, part British — and had had 
several years of school in New Zealand, 
which administers Western Samoa as a 
United Nations trusteeship. They had 
met and become engaged the year be- 
fore, when David's ship had called at 
Apia in the course of a Pacific cruise; 
and now, with the Navy behind him, they 
were ready to marry and settle down. 

They were not planning to settle down 
at Swains; one brother, one family head, 
was all that so tiny an island could com- 
fortably hold, and David had a promised 
job in government radio communications 
in Pago Pago. But the wedding itself was 
to be at Swains. Over a century, virtually 
every Jennings wedding — and birth and 
burial — had taken place at Swains, and 
it was unthinkable that this should be 
otherwise. Or, at least, it was unthinka- 
ble to the Jenningses. In Samoa, as else- 
where, weddings are usually held in the 
bailiwick of the bride, and one gathered 
that Bessie Brown’s family had plumped 
hard for Apia. But Swains and its tradi- 
tion had won out. The wedding party 
was now assembled in Pago. And pres- 
ently off it — and I — went to the mid- 
ocean nuptials. 

I t was David who had invited me, and 
he greeted nic as I boarded the Isabel 
Rase, an ex-Navy patrol ship that now 
plies about the islands and had been spe- 
cially chartered for the voyage. The rest 
of the 50-odd passengers, however, re- 
mained all but invisible for the duration. 
Though the inheritor of a great maritime 
tradition, the present-day Polynesian — 
the professional sailor excluded — has 
perhaps the weakest seagoing stomach 
in the world, a condition to which he is 
fatalistically resigned. And no sooner 
had most of my fellow voyagers boarded 
the ship than they were stretched flat on 


the deck on their sleeping mats, heads 
to the rail, expecting the worst — and 
soon getting it. Once outside the harbor, 
the sea rose, the wind howled, and the 
Isabel Rose rolled and pitched and 
groaned and bucked and wallowed. 
Bride-to-be Bessie strove mightily to 
remain at least semi-upright, her pret- 
ty face bowed in concentration over a 
Donald Duck comic book. But soon 
she too had to give up and was lying 
with head cradled in David’s lap. As 
for me, 1 soon switched to a bunk in 
the tiny cabin, which at least had the 
advantage of being attached to the ship. 
Around me, even the cockroaches were 
having trouble holding their grip on 
the swaying walls. 

The sun's rim dipped, the stars rushed 
out; at one stride came the dark. (Which, 
1 think, is how the Ancient Mariner put 
it — except that now it's the wedding 
guest telling the story.) And in the dark 
we floundered on through the most mis- 
named of oceans. Par for the voyage 
from Pago to Swains is 20 hours, and 
since wc had set out toward midmorn- 
ing we were due, with luck, to sight our 
goal at dawn the next day. Repeat: 
irirli luck. On its previous trip the radar- 
less Isabel had had to cruise about for 
most of a second day before sighting 
Swains's 20-foot-high crest in the empti- 
ness of sea and sky. 

We were lucky, however. At first light 
there w'as a shout from the rrutsthead; 
soon, in the brightening dawn, even I 
could see a slight thickening on the hori- 
zon ahead; and when the sun rose, there 
it was— our island — in all its improbable 
glory. I have not used the word glory 
carelessly. There is no other word for a 
South Sea atoll in the oceanic sunrise. 
Swains was beauty itself. It was peace. 
Most of all, above and beyond all else, 
it was untouched, unflawed aloneness. 

Stevenson, writing of his own island, 
said it best: ’’It touches a virginity of 
sense.” 

The trade wind was still blowing, but 
more gently. And now we moved into 
the lee of the island, and the sea was 
calm. A village swung into view. Two 
longboats were pulling out from it: 
across the lagoon, through the opening 
in the reef. Soon they were alongside 
us; voices were shouting back and forth, 
up and down; and now Swains was no 
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ISLAND WEDDING 

longer an island of dream but an island 
of men. Figures rose like resurrected 
corpses along the decks of the /sai>e/ and 
became men too. Men, vi,‘omen and chil- 
dren, sisters, cousins and aunts, in be- 
wildering Polynesian profusion. 

As the longboats bore us shoreward. 
David sorted them out for nte. About 
half were Bessie's kin, from Western 
Samoa, led by a high chief with the 
paunch and bearing of a Roman senator. 
The other half were Jenningses, or near- 
Jenningses; most from Tutuila, a few 
from the great distances beyond. Among 
the latter was brother-in-law Jack 
Thompson, who had come all the way 
from Honolulu. But this won him only 
runner-up position, for there was also 
David'ssister. Lilly Billings, from Ocean- 
side, Calif. On the Isabel she had been 
merely another shroud-covered shape, 
with two smaller shapes beside her. 
Now she was a young American mother 
with two blond, blue-eyed children, star- 
ing nervously ahead as we approached 
an opening in the reef. 

Soon coral fangs rose close beside us. 
The sea rumbled and foamed. The long- 
boat pitched and swayed as steersman 
and rowers sweated at their oars. Then 
we were through. We were in the lagoon, 
in the shallows, and what seemed the 
entire male population of Swains was 
hauling us up onto the beach. Before us, 
with hand outstretched, was a tall brown 
young man in shorts and sandals, look- 
ing not unlike a younger Gregory Peck 
on South Sea location. This was Wallace 
Jennings, late of the U.S. Air Force, now 
master of Swains. And beside him was 
his widowed mother. Margaret Pedro 
Jennings. She had, David told me, been 
born in Tokelau, of an island mother and 
a half-Spanish half-Portugucsc father-- 
in the true family tradition of scrambled 
races. She and her daughter Lilly had not 
seen each other in nine years, and they 
kissed and embraced, weeping happily, 
on the beach. 

B efore and around us lay Swains’s 
only village, called Taulaga, the 
home of its ! 00-odd permanent inhab- 
itants. At its center, dominant, stood 
a big tin-roofed copra shed, now filled 
with the dried coconut meat that would 


be shipped out onto the Isabel Rose. 
And roundabout were the islanders' 
homes: oval Samoan-style faks with 
thatched roofs, open pillared sides and 
pebbled floors — which would now. with 
the arrival of the wedding parly, have 
to accommodate a 50% increase in pop- 
ulation. Other than the copra shed there 
were only two Western-type structures. 
One was a tiny white-painted church, 
which looked as if it might have been 
transported bodily from the original 
Jennings' 19th-century Long Island. 
And the other was a one-room bungalow 
that Wallace used as a combination 
office and bachelor sleeping quarters. 

It was here, it developed, that 1 was 
to stay — in spite of my protest to my 
self-evicted host. "It will be good for 
me to sleep on a mat for a change." he 
told me, grinning. "The Air Force sof- 
tened me up. I've got to learn to be a 
Polynesian again." And off he went to 
direct the unloading of the ship. "So 
here you are. Mr. Crusoe." 1 thought, 
sitting on the fresh print bedspread and 
looking at desk, typewriter, bookshelves 
and phonograph- 

But it wasn't the phonograph that 
was making the music I heard. It was 
a guitar and living voices. In the next- 
door fale. perhaps 10 yards away, were 
the rest of the Jenningses, plus assorted 
guests and islanders: now all barefoot, 
decked in lava-lavas and flowered gar- 
lands, sitting crowded on the pebbled 
floor, singing the joys of reunion. "Hey, 
come on!" David called. "Kava's com- 
ing. We're wailing for you." And soon 
typewriters and phonographs were re- 
mote beyond imagining. 

The w-edding. I had been told, was to 
have taken place that morning; but 
Bessie, not unreasonably, needed more 
time to recover from the rigors of the 
journey. So. "Come on." said David 
again, and off we went on a tour in the 
island's one functioning vehicle, a de- 
crepit but valiant zombie of a jeep. Un- 
like most coral atolls, which are patches 
of land strung like loose beads on a 
necklace. Swains is a continuous circu- 
lar band of island enclosing a wholly 
landlocked lagoon. Airmen flying over 
it have remarked its resemblance to a 
gleaming green doughnut, And now it 
was around the doughnut that we went, 
with the outer lagoon, reef and sound- 
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ing sea on one side of us and the serene 
inner lagoon on the other. 

Across the quarter*mile strip between 
them rose tall armies of coconut trees, 
theircrowns bursting likeemerald bombs 
against the sunlit sky. Swains puts forth 
other tropical produce as well, includ- 
ing taro and breadfruit, mangoes and 
pandanus. But coconut is king: the 
one cash crop and export, and the sup- 
port of the House of Jennings for over 
a century. "Pennies from Heaven." 
the nuts arc sometimes called in the is- 
lands. For they and their trees need 
little care. They burgeon and grow 
throughout the year, their fruit drop- 
ping obligingly to earth when it is ripe 
and ready to be made into copra. Al- 
most the only onus they impose on man 
is reasonable care in selecting a spot for 
taking a nap. 

P erhaps a third of the w-ay around 
we came to a clearing and, in it, 
a sight that would have startled me had 
1 not been briefed beforehand. This was 
Etcna in English. Eden — a big ram- 
bling Western-style building that has 
been the Jennings homestead for half a 
century past. Wallace. David and their 
three sisters had all been born there. In 
a nearby glade were the graves of their 
forebears: Eli i. Eli II and Alexander Hli. 
Currently it was tenanted by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jennings, Wallace (when he was 
not in his village "office") and miscel- 
laneous relatives and servants; and it 


was here that David and Bessie would 
spend their wedding night. But this 
afternoon it was deserted, for all atten- 
tion was centered on Taulaga. where 
nuptials and feast were to be held. 

Completing our circuit, we drove up 
to Taulaga from the far side. There wc 
found the tiny island school, and met 
its lone teacher— one of the three "out- 
siders" on Swains. Not that all the oth- 
ers are "insiders" to the extent of being 
Jenningses, or even semi-Jenningses. But 
all. except teacher, nurse and radio man, 
work directly and exclusively for The 
Family, and most have been on Swains 
for a long time. The majority, I had 
learned, were not Samoans but Tokc- 
lauans, preferred as workers by the rul- 
ing clan because they were simpler folk 
than their southern neighbors, less in- 
fluenced by Western ways or a restless 
itch for the Yankee dollar. 

But. nevertheless, there had been some 
trouble a few years back — a strike for 
higher wages, in good Stateside style. 
And though the matter had been ami- 
cably settled, it had evoked the decision 
in Pago Pago that the Swains school- 
teacher would serve also as sort of gov- 
ernmental proconsul in charge of griev- 
ances and complaints. There had been 
no major trouble since. Swains was, by 
and large, I gathered, a happy island, 
and the teacher had remained 99% 
teacher. But it W'as obvious that The 
Family would have preferred the per- 
centage at a nice round 100. 
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[SLAND WEDDING 

The village itself was now buzzing 
like a hive. In every cookhouse were 
roasting pigs, spitted chickens, frying 
fi.sh; in every fith. piles of other food- 
stuffs that were to be the various fam- 
ilies' contributions to the feast. From 
midmorning the wedding ceremony had 
been postponed to noon, then to 2. then 
to 4. Now it was set, definitely, for the 
hour of sunset, a point in time far more 
meaningful to the islanders than the 
obscure logarithmics of a clock. About 
an hour beforehand, Bessie, with Mrs. 
Jennings and assorted other females, 
was driven off to Etena to make her 
preparations. And presently groom Da- 
vid and best man Wallace had been met- 
amorphosed from almost-naked brown 
Polynesians into two sleek young Amer- 
icans in black-and-white tropical eve- 
ning dress. Lacking such finery. I had 
brought along, and now donned, a dark 
blue suit, plus shirt and lie. in which I 
felt as strange as if clad in a lava-lava 
in New York's Times Square. 

T he sun sank. The sky flamed. Dust 
rose from under our polished shoes 
as we marched the 100-odd yards to the 
church, with the whole village in our 
train. There was room in the pews for 
only about 50 people, and most of the 
crowd jammed the door and windows 
while family and special guests sat down 
inside. There was the traditional wait. It 
was growing rapidly darker, and a kero- 
sene pressure lamp was lighted and hung 
from a beam above the altar. The island 
pastor appeared: a tall chiefly-looking 
man with white hair, clothed from waist 
up in a while jacket, shirt and tie. but 
with lava-lava below and his brown feet 
bare. Then, at a signal, the congregation 
began to sing: and though the music 
may once have been Mendelssohn's, the 
rhythm was South Seas undiluted. Feet 
tapped gently and hips swayed along the 
prim lines of the pews. 

At the altar David and Wallace fidg- 
eted. as groom and best man do any- 
where. Then they became immobile, as 
Bessie appeared, attended by a single 
maid of honor. She was dressed as a 
Western bride in long while gown with 
cap and veil: and she seemed, and in- 
deed was, much taller than before, for 


she was precariously balanced on high 
spike-heeled shoes. 

The ceremony was that of the London 
Missionary Society, an outgrowth of the 
British Congregationaiist Church, which 
for years has been the dominant Prot- 
estant .sect in Polynesia. And the lan- 
guage used was Samoan — or at least 1 
think it was (the roaring pressure lamp 
above the altar reduced the pastor's 
voice to a mere murmur). The couple 
knelt, then rose. Vows and rings were 
exchanged. There was the benediction: 
and again the congregation sang — and 
swayed: and in the eyes of the L.M.S.. 
the Government of American Samoa 
and the world at large, David and Bessie 
Jennings were now man and wife. Out- 
side. as they marched forth, the last of 
the day was gone and the stars blazed 
like beacons in the ocean night. 

After solemnization celebration. 
And Pacific islanders, as has been oft 
told in song and story, are the best cele- 
brators on earth. The big copra shed had 
been cleared. Where before there had 
been the mounds of dried coconut wait- 
ing for the Isabel Rose, there were now 
great swathes of banana fronds spread 
to make floor-level tables: and on them, 
row upon row, was piled all the edible 
bounty that island plus guests could 
provide. Above all. there was pig- pig 
everywhere- -from tiny tender suckicrs 
half lost among the greenery to huge 
bulging shapes that looked less like pork 
than roast mastodon. There were fowls, 
fish, shellfish, land crabs. And taro and 
yams and breadfruit and mangoes. There 
were two gigantic wedding cakes, one 
supplied by each family, and, for liba- 
tion. kava, coconut milk and stacked 
cases of beer brought up, specially, from 
Pago Pago. F'or a few guests meaning 
those inured to this particular form of 
the while man's burden — there was even 
whisky, which we downed in Swains 
Highballs, with coconut milk as mixer. 
(And since these. 1 might add. did not 
put me permanently on the wagon, I'm 
afraid that nothing ever will.) 

We ate and ate . , . and drank . . . 
and now there was music again: this time 
not merely singing voices but the plunk 
of guitars, the thrum of ukuleles, the 
whack of drumming hands on empty 
biscuit tins. Almost magically the ba- 
nana-leaf tables and the mountains of 
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food disappeared, and the copra shed 
became a dancehall. Tradition called for 
bride and groom to dance first, and out 
they went, Bessie and David, while the 
music swelled and the crowd shouted 
and clapped time. 

She was still wearing her full bridal 
dress, he his immaculate summer tux: 
for a moment they could have been a 
pair of newlyweds in Southampton. 
Long Island — but for a moment only. 
Then the focus changed. The earth spun. 
For now Bessie had kicked off her spiked 
shoes, her hips were swaying, her 
arms moving in the ancient patterns of 
the Samoan siva; and David was 
circling her, his feet stamping, his body 
jerking in primeval rhythm. Faster they 
went, and faster. The drumbeat swelled. 
Their pace rose toward frenzy. And in 
the bizarre contrast of their cloth- 
ing and movement, of the steel beams 
of the shed and the wild shouting that 
rang from them, was contained, it 
seemed to me, the very essence of the 
story of Polynesia. 

Then Bessie and David sat down. They 
were resting, panting, laughing; again a 
Western bride and groom in their nup- 
tial finery. But others took over where 
they had left off. At first it was impromp- 
tu, calch-as<atch-can: each individual 
or couple or group gyrating about as im- 
pulse seized them. Then an announce- 
ment was made. Sides were taken. And 
now for hours, the shed rocked to a siva 
contest between the homegrown Swains 
Islanders and the visiting firemen from 
Samoa. It was not only the young who 
danced, but the old as well; everyone 
from Margaret Jennings, the island dow- 
ager, to the lowliest fetcher-and-carricr 
in Swains’s social hierarchy. Fat old 
grandmothers, whom one would have 
thought incapable of three consecutive 
steps, became light-footed creatures of 
grace and abandon. A hunchbacked 
dwarf leaped and twisted like a brown 
Nijinsky. The need to dance was in blood 
and bones, no less than the need to 
breathe or eat or propagate: and along 
with the need, the skill as well. For 
among the hundred or more responding 
to drum and string and shouting voices, 
there was not one misfit, not one clod. 

Indeed, there were only two in the 
whole crowd who didn’t dance. One, of 
course, was 1, now filled like the rest 
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ISLAND WEDDING co,uwu,d 

with the wild rhythm (not to mention 
Sw'ains Highballs) but still too frozen 
in Western inhibitions to do anything 
about it. And the other was the Jennings 
si.ster. Lilly Billings. We had sat togeth- 
er through the feast and since, and by 
now 1 knew a good deal about her. 
That — for instance — she had left Swains 
in her teens to go to .school, first in 
Samoa and then in Hawaii. That in Ha- 
waii she had met and married a Stale- 
side Marine Corps sergeant with whom 
she had gone to live in California and 
there had had her two blond, blue-eyed 
children. That she was now returning 
home for the first time to attend David’s 
wedding and spend some time with her 
mother. (And, incidentally, that Sergeant 
Billings was a lucky marine, for she was 
both lovely to look at and a gay, charm- 
ing companion.) 

"Go. Go dance too,” 1 told her now. 
"Don't stick younself with me all eve- 
ning.” 

But she shook her dark head, a little 
sadly. "I can’t," she said. 

“Can’t?” 

“I’ve forgotten how. All night I’ve 
been trying to get it back. To feel it again 
— do it again. But it doesn't conif." 

She was silent a while. Then she added: 
"There's even more than that. I can’t 
even speak with them any more.” Her 
voice seemed to catch a little. "They 
come to talk to me, to be friends with 
me — my own people- like in the old 
days: and I can’t understand what they're 
saying.” 

Midnight came; then 1, then 2 in the 
morning. And soon after 2 we left to- 
gether. The party was still gathering mo- 
mentum as we walked away from it 
through the empty village: not one but 
two strangers in an alien world. 

T he next morning — one morning in 
thousands — Swains slept late. As I 
stepped from Wallace's bungalow, there 
was no sign even of the usual crowd of 
children that, on all out-islands, follows 
a papalagi (white man) about as if he 
were, as indeed he is. a man from outer 
space. 

Alone, I walked off along the great 
curve of the beach. Alone, 1 sat on the 
warm sunlit sand and looked out at the 
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reef and the sea. On the reef the breakers 
shone white in a gleaming frieze against 
the sky, and I could hear ihe sound of 
their rumbling. It was a sound deeper 
and quieter than silence; so quiet it 
seemed to me I could almost hear the rub 
of shell on sand grains as a hermit crab 
wove its tiny course along the beach be- 
side me. The press and din. the feasting 
and dancing of the previous night might 
have been on another island in another 
ocean. For here, now. was the classic 
Desert Island, and I was its castaway. Of 
all the wonders of a South Sea atoll, 
this. I think, is the greatest: that here, at 
one moment, it can throb with a match- 
less intensity of human living; there, at 
the next, lie as still and empty as if un- 
touched through all eternity by the hand 
of man. 

Then— “Hi, papalagi]" a shrill voice 
called. 

“Hi, meester!” called another. 

And that was the end of solitude and 
reverie. The village kids had rediscov- 
ered me, and back 1 went with a retinue 
of jabbering brown imps. 

A Polynesian wedding, like the Polish 
variety, is not looked upon as 
something to be got over with in a hurry, 
and often the festivities will last for a 
week or more. For the Bessie-David 
nuptials this would not be possible. 
Swains could not maintain such a swol- 
len population for more than a couple of 
days; and also there was the Isabel Rose 
cruising back and forth beyond the reef 
at a pretty penny per hour. But at least 
there was to be one more night of cele- 
bration, and so through this second day, 
again, the ovens glowed and the smell of 
roasting porkers filled the air. 

Toward midafternoon it was decided 
that there were not enough of them, and 
Wally (Wallace was for first-day formal- 
ities only) led an expedition of men and 
dogs to the far side of the island and 
shot two of the wild pigs that made their 
home there. Then, toward nightfall, 
there was a crisis about fish. It was by 
now, of course, too late to do anything 
about the big ones: but again Wally or- 
ganized a party, and off three of us went 
in an outrigger canoe in quest of the fly- 
ing variety. We waited until full dark to 
set out (for flying fish are wary creatures 
by daylight). Then we moved off into 
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ISLAND WEDDING 

the lagoon: Wally erect in the prow with 
a long-handled net, another man pad- 
dling astern, and I sealed amidships 
holding a huge torch of blazing brush- 
wood. 

The fish cooperated magnificently. At- 
tracted by the flame, they bore in on us 
by the school and shoal until the black 
water gleamed with darting silver. A few 
leaped of their own accord right into 
the canoe, or rammed themselves insen- 
sible against its sides and had only to be 
lifted up. Most, however, had to be net- 
ted. And this Wally effected in what 
seemed less a fishing operation than a 
ritual dance, his bare body twisting and 
lunging in the firelight, the long pole 
darting and sweeping; the net scooping 
up the fish, singly and by twos and 
threes, some from beneath the sea. some 
from its surface, some from the air above 
as they whizzed past like shining projec- 
tiles. In what seemed no time at all we 
had more than 100 and were back in the 
"office,” adjusting ties and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs for the evening’s festivities. 

David and Bessie were not rewedded 
on this second night. But otherwise ev- 
erything was as on the first, even to 
Bessie's again wearing her bridal gown 
— and kicking her shoes off. Down went 
new mountains of food. Up went the 
beat of the biscuit-tin drums, and round 
and round went the dancers in mara- 
thon siva — no, there was another dif- 
ference — for at along about 1, Lilly Bil- 
lings turned to me bravely and said. "Oh 
heck, let's try.” And try we did, feet 
stomping, hips swaying — while, to my 
horror, every other dancer in the shed 
stopped dead to watch, 

"Ai, ai, rock ‘n’ roll!” a voice shout- 
ed in admiration. 

And I retired precipitately for another 
Swains Highball. 

Then came the third day, and depar- 
ture. It was scheduled for 9 in the morn- 
ing. It was rescheduled for noon. And 
it finally happened at 4; or, at least, 
began to happen, for there followed an- 
other hour of leave-taking. Every human 
being on the island — plus most of its 
dogs, chickens and uneaten pigs — was 
there on the beach, in a welter of hand- 
shaking, kissing, embracing and weep- 


ing. Even I was bidden goodby as if I 
were a charter member of the communi- 
ty (which by now, so warm had been my 
welcome. I really felt myself to be). And 
as I waded out at la.st to the waiting 
longboat 1 too was not far from a good 
old-fashioned Polynesian cry. 

Almost all the Samoan guests were 
returning home. And so too were David 
and Bessie, for David was to report the 
following week to begin his government 
radio job in Pago Pago. But Lilly, with her 
two children, was staying on to visit with 
her mother, and there was, I well knew, 
an added dimension to her sadness as 
she waved a damp-cheeked goodby. For 
it would be another three months be- 
fore the next ship came to Swains. Dur- 
ing that time there could be no letters 
to or from her husband. There would be 
no trim Stateside bungalow, no refriger- 
ator in the kitchen or sedan in the car- 
port, no TV or movies or Saturday night 
dances at the Camp Pendleton sergeants’ 
club. Nor would there be even a single 
person with whom she could talk easily 
in what was now her only natural lan- 
guage. M uch as she might love her moth- 
er and her onetime home, life on Swains 
was not going to be easy for a young 
American matron from Oceanside, Calif. 

Now the shore had receded. We de- 
partccs were again on the Isabel Rose, 
with all but the most optimistic laid out 
in neat rows on the afterdeck. The ship's 
horn hooted; the engine turned; the sea 
took us. And the recumbent figures 
groaned and edged closer to the rails. As 
before, Bessie strove mightily to remain 
among the upright, but ended up supine 
in her husband's arm.s — which is, after 
all, exactly where a bride (even seasick) 
is supposed to be. 

Toward noon of the next day we en- 
tered Pago Pago Harbor. As we nosed in 
to the wharf the seagoing corpses once 
again rose from their shrouds and tot- 
tered weakly ashore. Battered but val- 
iant, Bessie rode off in a taxi to her new 
life as Mrs. David Jennings — the pigs, 
which were pai t of her bridal gifts, fol- 
lowing in a truck behind, And 1, on 
rubbery legs, made my way through 
the town, Before, Pago had seemed to 
me a tiny place, a minute inconsequen- 
tial outpost lost in the vast Pacific. Now, 
after Swains, it was Metropolis — the very 
center of the world. emd 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 

In a four-game split between the St. Louis 
Cardinals and Los Angeles Dodgers (here 
were 87 hits, including 1) home runs, off 
18 pitchers. Seven players were hurt, among 
them the Dodgers' Duke Snider (broken 
elbow). Charlie Neal (injured knee) and 
Norm Sherry (kidney injury). Daryl Spencer 
and Ken Boyer, who played despite neuritis 
in his right shoulder, each hit three honte 
run.s for the Cardinals, and Wally Moon 
(.vf«> piigi’ 9) blasted three for the Dodgers. 
Leo Durocher spent the last day of his three- 
day suspension working on his stamp col- 
lection, then was given an 80-pound rhu- 
barb pic (scf page 28) upon his return. 
The Pittsburgh Pirates kepi pecking out 
singles (82 of their first 103 hits), got a three- 
hitter from Hob Kriend and w‘on two of three 
from the Cubs. Manager Alvin Dark of the 
San Francisco Giants rearranged his line- 
up after two io.sscs to the Reds. His ’‘de- 
fensive team" then nipped the Reds 2-1 
as Mike McCormick gave just four hits. 
Good relief pitching (two runs, six hits in 22 
innings) sustained the Cincinnati Reds, but 
the hitting failed. When Second Baseman 
Elio Chacon wa.s hurl. Jim Baumcr replaced 
him, struck out six straight times. Eddie 
Kasko then moved to second, w’ith Leo Car- 
denas taking his place at shortstop. Vedie 
HimsI ended his two-week tenure as head 
coach of the Chicago Cubs, turning the 
job over to Harry Craft. Under Himsl the 
Cubs won five, lost six. Charley Dressen 
fretted about Milwaukee's left field and the 
weather. Three left fielders had only one hit 
in 19 at bats. Because of cold, rain and an 


open date, the Braves played just once in 
seven days. They trailed 6-2 with two out 
and the bases loaded in the ninth when 
Dressen inserted Mel Roach, a right-handed 
hitter and a fourth left-field candidate, to 
pinch-hit. With Dick Farrell, a right-hander, 
pitching for the Phillies, the logical move 
would have been to use Lee Maye, a left- 
handed hitter. Dressen’s reason: ‘‘Roach 
gels A better piece of the ball.” Roach hit 
a grand slam home run and the Braves 
won in the 1 1th. Superb pitching stopped a 
four-game slide by the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies. Frank Sullivan and Art Mahaffey shut 
out the Cubs in a double-header. Mahaffey 
had a four-hitter and struck out 17. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Detroit Tigers rattled out 43 hits, scored 
31 runs, won five in a row (boosting their 
streak to seven) and took over first place. 
Doing the hitting were Dick Brown (.455), A1 
Kalinc (.417), Jake Wood (.333) and Norm 
Cash (.300). Baltimore fans considered 
changing the learn slogan from ‘‘It can be 
done in *61” to “Can it be done in ’61?” 
They were encouraged, though, when the 
Orioles won two of three from the Yankees. 
There were only two home runs among the 
Cleveland Indians' first 89 hits this season. 
The Indians went five games without a hom- 
er. lost three of them and slipped to fourth 
place. Woodie Held revealed that the opera- 
tion on his back last year — which seems to 
have been successful — was for a malignant 
growth. Mickey Mantle did some lusty hit- 
ting (five home runs, 11 RBIs, .455 batting 
average) as the New York Yankees won four 


A;_-- 

GOOD CONTROL gavc Washington's Joe Mc- 
Clain his seconi! win, enabled Chicago's relief 
specialist Don Elston to win one, save another. 

of six. His fielding was belter than ever. 
Sportscasler Phil Rizzutodcscribedoiie spec- 
tacular catch by Mantle this way; “Holy 
cow, his arm must have stretched 20 feet.” 
George Brophy, Minnesota's assistant farm 
director, smiled about a mistake he made 
last year. As general manager of the Red 
Sox' Minneapolis farm team, he released a 
pitcher named Billy Pleis. Picked up by the 
Twins (.sff page 50), Pleis has now won tw'o 
games, saved another. Shortstop Zorro Ver- 
sallcs’ fielding was being compared to that 
of Luis Aparicio. His hitting (.375) and 
speed (four stolen bases) have been equally 
impressive. Bill Veeck, president of the Chi- 
cago White Sox, groaned as his team al- 
lowed four unearned rums and lost to the 
Senators. Said Veeck, “It makes you wish 
you were in some legitimate business — like 
pushing dope.” The Boston Red Sox were 
involved in five one-run decisions, winning 
three. The Washington Senators’ pitching 
(2.90 ERA) has been surprisingly effective. 
After beating the Twins for his second win, 
Joe McClain had a 2.65 HRA and no walks 
in 17 innings. Bud Daley beat the Indians 
5-2 as the Kansas City Athletics went on 
what was, for them, a batting rampage. They 
got eight hits and boosted the team batting 
average from .173 to .191. It was their lone 
win in four games. Ted Kluszewski was hit- 
ting. 333 and Ken Hunt .300, but the rest of 
the Los Angeles Angels were batting .172. 
That's why they lost seven straight. 
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NATIONAL LEAGU£ 






Runs 








LA 

Moon 

-526 

T. Davis 

.333 

Neal 

.333 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Scored 

Batted In' 

Produced 

LA 

Podres 

1 96 

Dtysdale 

2.45 

Koufax 

3.86 

Pin 

Groal 

.385 

Hoah 

.357 

Stuart 

.346 

Moon. LA (.526) 


6 

16 

Pitt 

Gibbon 

2-25 


3.13 


4.15 

SF 

Cepeda 

.303 

Mays 

.303 

F. Alou 

265 





SF 

McCormick 

1.00 

Sanford 

3.50 


4 85 

S1L 

Cunninghan 

.469 


,343 

Spencer 

.321 

Cunningham, St L (.469) 




SIL 

Simmons 

2.5/ 

Brogho 

3.00 

Gibson 

3.00 

Chi 

Thomas 

.400 


,371 

Zimrret 

-361 





Chi 

Elston 

0.00 

Ellsworth 3.27 


3-38 

Cm 

Post 

-419 

Kasko 

.375 

Bailey 

.313 

Boyer, StL( 233) 
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3 
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Cm 

Hunt 

0.90 

Purkey 

1.00 


2.25 
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Malhews 

.304 

McMillan 

.294 
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.286 
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Spahn 

1.80 

Buhl 

3.00 

Burdette 

6.55 

Phil 

Gonzalez 

.423 

Taylof 

.282 

Callison 

.273 





Phil 

Green 

0.69 

Buzhardt 

3.60 

Roberts 

4.50 
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Weed 

-375 

K^linp 

.360 

two lied wi 

h333 
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Del 

Lary 

1.50 

Mn««f 

1-80 

Sunning 

4.50 

Minn Green 

.333 

Veisalles 

324 

Mmchei 

.300 




Mmr 

Kaat 

1.29 

Pascual 

2-65 

Ramos 

3.00 

NY 

Berra 

.400 

Manlle 

.360 

Skowion 

.286 

Mantle. NY ( 360) 
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13 

NY 

Ford 

1.B8 Turley 

3-00 

Ditmar 

3.86 

GOL 

Runnels 

.304 


.286 

Schilling 

227 

Katine. Oet ( 360) 

6 


12 

Bos 

Brewer 

1 29 

Delock 

2,40 

Monbouquette 2,57 

Clev 

Temple 

.419 

Phillips 

,355 

Piersall 

.324 

Cash. Del i 333) 
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12 

Clev 

Grant 

2-5/ 

Perry 

3.60 

Anionelli 

4.50 

Chi 

Fox 

.367 


286 

Apancio 

.241 

Afitson, Minn (.290) 
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Chi 

Kemmerer 

1.00 

Wynn 

3.27 

McLish 

4 09 

KC 

Lumps 

.313 

Tuttle 

.263 

Throneberty Zll 
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KC 

Herbert 

2.08 

Walker 

3.86 

Daley 

4 09 

Wash Tasby 

.370 

O’Connel 

.321 

Keough 

281 

Boros, Del i.316j 
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Wash Kutyna 

0.90 

Donovan 

2 65 

MeCtam 

2.65 
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Brandi 

.423 
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316 

Triandos 

.269 
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Wilhelm 

0 90 

Barber 

1.93 

Fisher 

3.45 

LA 

KluszewsK 

-333 

Hunt 

.300 

Cerv 

.208 
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3.60 

McBride 
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Performance 

Makes them Famous 

Tru-Arc 

Thc.se Joiiring pros arc members of 
H&B's advisory staff for Powcr-Bilt 
Golf Cuibs. Their day-to-day experi- 
ences. observations and criticisms on 
the circuit are fed to our club de- 
signers and maniifacliiring engineers. 
That’s why the new 1961 Power-Bills-, 
with c.xi-lii.\ivc Tru-Arc Balancing, are 
the finest golf clubs experience and 
engineering excellence can produce. 
Ask to sec them at your pro shop. 

Write today for free full -color catalog 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company 
Dept. SI-1, P. O. Box SOS 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 



EUROPE • HAWAII • MEXICO 
U.S. • CANADA • JAMAICA 
CARIBBEAN • SO. AMERICA 

CARTAN travTi 

PACKAGES • TOURS 
See your travel agent ,, 
or write 

108 N. State, Chicago 2 
377 Gaary, San Francisco 2 




You have II use for 

SPRAY 
PAINT 

NoMuss! No Brush! NoFuss! 


IF YOU PRIZE I T. , , K R Y lO N . I ZE IT! 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


ABCHERV — BILL PARTIN of Lexington, Ohio, 
wored 1,666 of a po«ihle I.TJIS to win the men's 
freestyle .it the Ben Pearson Open Tournament in 
Fort Wayne, liid. ALLEN FROATS of Midland. 
Pa. won ihc men's instinctixe. MARGARb 1 (ILL- 
BERRY of Springfield, Ohio look the women's Irec- 
st^yle. and ^ERTRUDE IIHT of Arehbold. Ohio 

BOXING PAUL PENOER, in charge ‘ti the middle 
and late rounds, retained his world middleweight 
championship (the Massachusetts, New York and 
European version) with a 1 5-round unanimous deei- 
sion over Carmen Basilio in Boston (see poee S9). 
JOE BROWN, .'4-year-old world lightweight eham- 
[lion with 15 years' ring experienee. chopped up 
British Challenger Dave Charnley for 15 rounds, 
for the lOlh time successfully defended his title, 
in London. 

CASSIUS CLAY, Olympic light heavyweight cham- 
pion. ran his pro record to 6 -0 wilh a second-round 
KO Over knockout specialist I.aMar Clark in Louis- 
ville. Clay broke Clark's nose and downed him twice 
in the first, finished the job in Icss than a minute and 
a halfofthe second. 

Tommy Mathis of the Air Force won llis second 
flyweight title iiuhe WORLD-WIDE INTERSERV- 
ICE championships at Hamilton Air Force B.ise, 
Calif. Olympic Bronze Medal Winner Quincey 
Daniels of the Air Force easily won ihe light wef- 
terweighl title. Other winners; John L. Cereghian. 
Air Force (banianiweight); Henry Aaron. 82nd 
Airborne (fcalhcrwcighl); Jim Richardson. Air 
Force (lightweight); Ralph McCoy, Air Force (wel- 
terweight); Dean Harrison, Air Force (light mid- 
dleweight); William Parks. 82nU Airborne (middle- 
weight): Gerald Pate. lOlsl Airborne (light heavy- 
weighl); James Johnson, lOlst Airborne (heavy- 
weight). 

CREW — N..\VY. borrowing four members from its 
junior varsity, scored an easy two-length victory 
over Princeton, using the entire varsity: the junior 
varsity boat won by a length over the Tigers. HAR- 
VARD, a questionable quality in preseason fore- 
casts. proved surprisingly strong in its opening 
r.ice. outrowed Brown and Syracuse. YALE, low- 
stroking, took Rutgers by I ! j lengths; CORNFLl. 
won all three of its races against Pennsylvania, 

Goqp — BARBARA McINTlRb of Lake Park. Fla., 
with a final-round victory of three and one over 
good friend Judy Bell of Wichita. Kans.. won her 
second consecutive North and South women's ama- 
teur lillc in Pinehurst. N.C. 

MARY LbNA FAULK of Sea Island. Ga.. shot a 
54-hole total of 211 to win the S7,000 Babe Za- 
harias Open in Be.iumoni, Texas, her first major 
victory since 1957. Louise Suggs of Ailania was 
second with 215. 

HARNESS RACING — SU MAC LAD (S5.40), repre- 
senting the U-S.p took the lead after the first half 
mile and won the SSO.OOO United Nations Trot at 
Yonkcr.s hy Vi length over Canada's Tie Silk (.ire 
page 49). Third, more than two lengths behind, was 
Italy's Tornese. U was the fourth straight victory 
for the 7-year-oId gelding, who trotted the taxing 
I Vi miles in 3; 10 4,'5. Stanley Dancer, driver. 

HORSE RACING— GLOBF.MASTER {$30,40). never 
behind, upset Carry Back, favored for the Kentucky 
Derby, by 3 Vi Icngthsin the 586,250 Wood Memorial 
at Aqueduct (siv page IS). Ambiopoise was third, 
six lengths behind Carry Back. Owned by Leonard P. 
Sasso. Globemaster. with John L. Roiz up. ran the 
I Vi mile.s in 1 :50' g. 

FOUR-AND-TWENTY (57) quickly moved to the 
front and led the field to (he wire to win the 57.500 
Forerunner Purse at Kceneland by two lengths 
over He's a Pistol. Three of the last four winners 
of the Kentucky Derby (Iron Liege, Tim Tam.Tomy 
Lecihavew onthe Forerun ner.Thc Alberta Ranches' 
coir, with Hank Moreno up. ran the seven-furlong 

GO-BID-GO put on a determined stretch drive to 
win the Grand National point-to-point steeplechase 
ill Butler, Md. by length over Mountain Dew. 
The 8-year-old gelding, owned hy C, N, Bliss Jr. 
and ridden by James Hruska. ran the three-mile. 
18-iump course in 6;24i:,. E. H. Bciiiicil's Flying 
Cub wa.s third. 

LACROSSE JOHNS HOPKINS, overcoming a val- 
iant. 21-saves effort by Goalie Ted Koch, beat Rut- 
gers 9-7. ARMY gained its third straight victory 
wilh a 7-4 win over Princeton. NAVY defeated 
Virginia 8-7, 

MOTOR SPORTS — JACK BRABHAM, speeding 
through a torrential rain in his Cooper-Climax, 
won the 150-milc Aiiitrce. England race for Grand 


Prix cars, Brabham averaged 78,06 mph. Bruce 
Mcl-aren of New Zealand was second. Slirling 
Moss, w ho won a 5 1 -mile sports-car race earlier the 
same day, was forced out on the second lap. 


TENNIS Meeting in Washington the USLTA pro- 
posed a plan tor open tennis, five national and 
four regional luurnamcnts. In the nationals the pros 
and amalcurs would play in separate divisions, 
with the four semifin.nlists in each division meet- 
ing in the final rounds. But. before this proposal 
Can even he put to vote by the USLTA member- 
ship around the country, the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation (which last year voted against 
open lournaments) must first approve at its 
July meeting in -Stockholm another U.S. proposal 
allowing each countrv the right to determine for 
itself whether it wishes to hold onen tournaments. 
TUT BARl'ZEN. JJ-ycar-old left-handed Dallas 
Davis Cupper, came back from a 3 6 first-set del'cal 
hy Ham Richardson to sweep the Dallas Country 
Club Invitational 6-2. 6-2. 6-0. In earlier rounds 
Richardson, a I'onner Davis Cup star who now 
plays only on weekends, defeatesi Australia's Neale 
Fraser and Roy Emerson, while Brooklyn's Ron 
Holmberg (defeated in the semifinals by Barlzen) 
beat Australia's Rod Laver. 


TRACK ANO FIELD — Olympian Phil Mulkey. forced 
out of last summer's Roman games because of an 
injury, broke his own meet record in winning his 
fifth KANSA.S RELAYS decathlon title in Law- 
rence, Kpns., wilh 7,268 points, 101 points higher 
than his previous best. ClilT Cushman of Kansas 
look Ihe 400-meier hurdles in 51 flat. Jim Grelle 
of Eugene. Ore. beat Ernie Cunlitfc in the Glenn 
Cuiiiiiiighain mile in 4:07.4, Texas Southern set 
college class meet records in the 440 relay (41 
flatl and 880 relay (1:24.2). North lexas set a 

best lime in the nation so far this year. Houston's 
four-mile relay team (made up of a Pole. John 
Macy. and three Australians. Al Lawrence. Barrie 
Almond and Pat Clohessy) was clocked in 17:02.3. 
also best time in the U.S. this year. John Kelly 
sec a meet record in the hop. step and jump at 50 
feet 3 inches. 

In the rain-soakcd OHIO STATE RELAY.S in 
Columbus. Ohio. Michigan ran off wilh the 440. 
ago. two-mile relays and distance medley, as well 
as first in the shotpul, Tom Sullivan. 18-year- 
olU Evanston. III. high school runner, look ihe 
1,000 in 2:12.7 Ira Murchison of Chicago Track 
Club won the 1l)0-.vard dash in 9,7. 

In dual meets Y.ALF. won its first of the season 
89-51 over Arms; OREGON STATE look 12 
firsts to defeat California 96 6 10 to 32 4 10 ; 
DARIMOUIH beat Boston Uoiversily despite 
an outstanding performance by John Thomas 
(first in the 120-yurd high hurdles. Ihe sholput 
and hieh jump and third in the 220-vard low 
hurdles'). In trianaular meets Brown 'defeated 
Pennsylvania and Columbia; SOUTHERN CAL. 
scoring a sweeo in the 440 and a one-two in the 
220. ran up 78 points 10 beat Stanford add its 
constant rival Oregon. Orcaon's Dvrn! Burleson 
loped through a 4-1 1.5 111 ilc. 1 ;50,J half. Rex 
Cawley took the 440 in 46.3. 


MILEPOSTS — MARRIED: ED LITZENBERG- 
ER. 28, captain of the Chicago Black ILiwks. 
Sl.xnley Cup Champions, to Gayle Goschen. 22. 
airline stewardess from Grand Forks. N.D. 


SIGNED: CHARLIE CONF.RI.Y, 39, for his I4tli 
year as quarterback of the New York Giants. 
NAMED: ROBERT C. CLEMENTS, 47, West 
Coast scouting supervisor for the Piitsburoh Pi- 
rates. to succeed Branch Rickey Jr. as director 
of the Pirates' minor le.igue clubs. 

DIED AL SINGER, 51. onetime world light- 
wei^t boxing champion, of a heart attack m 
New York. Singer’s reign was transitory. He won 
the lightweight title in 1930 by knocking out 
.Sammy Mandell in the first round of bout m 
Yankee Stadium, lost it by a knockout in the first 
round less than four nionlhs later to Tony Can- 
zoneri. When he retired in 1935. Singer had won 
60 fights, lost eight, drew two. 

DIED: JACK BARRY. 73. shortstop with the 
Philadelphia Athletics' exalted SKW.OOO infield, 
in Shrewsbury. Mass. During an ll-ycar .span 
Barry played in four World Scries wilh the 
Athletics and one with the Boston Red Sox. He 
spent the last 4| years of his career as baseball 
coach al Holy Cross. 
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19]^'ole the readers take over 


SHANNON'S PANTS 

Sirs: 

Kudos to Sports Illustrated and Bar- 
bara Heilman for the excellent and pene- 
trating article on Shannon Brown and St. 
Stephen’s (Farewell to Shannon Brown, 
April 3). Yes, there is hope for our Indians 
there. Faults they have, as we all do, but 
they have two outstanding traits for which 
I came to love them very much; simplicity 
and guilclessness. This I know. 1 taught 
at St. Stephen's for three years — and sewed 
up Shannon’s trunks the night they split! 

Lewis B. O’Neil, S.J. 

Los Catos, Calif. 

HAWKEYE AND THE HALL 

Sirs: 

If Oriole Manager Paul Richards (Hawk- 
eye and his Boy Scouts, April 17) wins the 
pennant with the outfield he has assembled, 
he will certainly be elected to baseball's Hall 
of Fame, 

Tom Maguire 

New Orleans 
Sirs; 

If there ever is a sporlswriter's hall of 
fame. Roy Terrell should be the first to be 
chosen. His article on Paul Richards was 
truly great. 

Charles Infantino 

Buffalo 

FISH STORY 

Sirs: 

The paintings by Thomas B. Allen for 
the article on Golden Gate Fishing (April 
17), especially the one on the cover, are 
breathtaking. Mr. Allen somehow captures 
the heart of fishing, in his vivid colors and 
striking contrasts, as its participants see it. 

Alan Rader 

While Plains, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

As an ex-editor of a local fishing and 
hunting weekly. I want to protest the story 
on Bay area fishing. Not only is the fishing 
poor where your author claims it good, but 
the best fishing in the area is left out of the 
story altogether. In my opinion, far and 
away the best fishing comes from rockfish 
and ling cod taken in limited proportions 
the year round ofl' the coast just south of 
San Francisco. 

Bon Wood 

San Francisco 

CONGO BOUND 

Sirs: 

When your feature on Naval Chief Petty 
Officer Lew Lalak (Pat on the Back, 
April 3) came to our attention here in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel wc took steps to 
procure basketballs and equipment for the 
chief to use in the Congo. But, before we 
could do so, the Voit Rubber Corporation 
made us a donation of a dozen basketballs, 
two goals and two inflaiers. This equipment 


has now been airlifted to Leopoldville for 
Chief Lalak. 

The universal appeal, and language, of 
sports has prevailed once again. 

W. R. Smedberg mi 
Vice Admiral, USN 

Washington, D.C. 

CROWD OF THE YEAR 

Sirs: 

Now suppose — just suppose — that the 
Chicago Cubs do win the 1961 National 
League pennant (The Cubs and All Their 
Coaches, April 10). Eight managers of the 
year? 

Bob Geulman 

New York City 


A HAND FOR BOGEY 

Sirs: 

Certainly nothing but prai.se should be 
tendered to the memory of Humphrey Bo- 
gart for his brilliant analysis and play of the 
hand illustrated in Charles Goren’s column 
( The Best in Bridge, April 1 0). But West has 
only himself to blame for allowing Mr. Bo- 
gart (South) to effect this bit of subterfuge 
and make his contract. 

Both sides vulnerable. Wesl dealer 

.NORTH 

♦ 10 982 ^752 ♦A. I 863 AK 
EAST 

♦AK7643 VQJ984 *4 +5 

SOUTH 

♦ 0.15 ^63 4 10 2 AAQ 10 632 

WEST 

♦ — TAKIO ♦KQ97 5 ♦J9874 


WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

I 4 PA.SS 1 ♦ 2 ♦ 

DOl BLE PASS PASS PASS 

Openi/ie lead: king of kearis 

On the opening lead of the heart king. 
East's play of the queen demands that part- 
ner underlead his ace at trick two. West 
should therefore lead out his 10, which East 


overtakes with the jack. East then should re- 
turn the acc and king of spades, on which 
West discards the heart ace and a small dia- 
mond. A third spade-lead by East gives West 
a club ruff, and defense has book. West then 
exits with the diamond king, which is taken 
with dummy's ace. 

The hands now arc as follows: 

NORTH 

♦ 10 47 43863 ♦K 

EAST 

♦ 764 4984 4 — 45 

SOUTH 

♦ — 4 — 4 10 ♦ A O »0 6 3 2 

WEST 

♦ — 4 — 4 097 4 3987 

Declarer now has no play from dummy, 
which will avoid the loss of the setting trick 
to defense. In fact, unless dummy leads the 
spade 10 and South discards the diamond 
10, or makes this play after cashing the 
club king, defense can take two tricks. 

JO.SEPH Gryson 

San Francisco 

• "The point,” says Card Editor Goren, 
"is v,'cll taken, for any expert defender 
would indeed underiead the heart at trick 
two.” — ED. 

THE NON-PROS 

Sirs: 

Having been a member of the almost ex- 
tinct group of American amateur jai alai 
players, I am very interested in New York 
Jai Alai's pronounced intentions to teach 
the sport to American youngsters (Score- 
card, April 10). 

A near fatal blow to the development of 
American Jai Alai players occurred around 
1957 when an amateur was seriously in- 
jured at the Miami Jai Alai fronidn. Since 
then, most fronidiis have refused to allow 
amateur play. 

I hope that Sally will not deviate from 
his plan. 

David H. Katz 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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First Clubs With 

Genuine 

Fiberglas 

Shafts 

PQWER Greater i 
GONTROL Improves K 

DifiTANCE Amazing 


Investigate thor- 
oughly before you 
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Take the guesswork out of travel and still 
have the fun of discovering new places to 
dine, stay and vacation. Duncan Hines Travel 
Books, America's favorite travel guides for 
more than 25 years, contain just the infor- 
mation you need to make your trip a happy 
one. 
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THE BRAUERS 


At home on the range 


On Sundays — and just about any other 
day they can manage it- Bill Braucr, a 
store owner of Fond du Lac, Wis., and 
ail four of his children reach for their 
guns, pile into the family station wagon 
and head for the trapshooting range. Mr. 
Brauer has been blasting clay birds to 
bits since 1945, so it was no surprise to 
anyone that his two sons, Bill and Dick, 
grew up wanting to shoot. What was a 
surprise — and a happy one — to Braucr 
was that his two daughters. Barb. 1 7. and 
Patty, 13. grew up equally enthusiastic. 


“I had hoped the girls would take to it,” 
he says, "but I couldn't be sure.” 

Both Barb and Patty give the male 
Brauers stiff competition. Barb's aim is 
so good she breaks 87% of her targets, 
Patty 80%. Bill Jr. (at top of picture next 
to Bill Sr.) is the family champ, averages 
96.92%. In a recent championship he 
missed only three birds out of 400. 

Mrs. Brauer is the only member of 
the family who doesn't shoot. Her game 
is golf. "Someone.'' she says, "has to 
keep the balance in this household." 
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The Wealthy Blacksmith 


Meet Bill Brennan, a village 
smith who contradicts the 
notion that his is a dying art 

by EDWIN P. HOYT 

I Intil the first of June last year, when 
^ 1 chanced to buy my daughter 
Diana a horse, I, like most other horse- 
less citizens, was unaware of the fact 
that blacksmiths still ply their trade. I 
did not question the existence of smiths. 
1 simply did not ever think about them. 

But then Little Man arrived and Diana 
decided she would trot him down the 
macadam road to show him to her 
friends at school. The trouble was, he 
had no shoes. And so a cheerful black- 
smith came into our lives. 

Bill Brennan showed up at my place 
in a battered yellow pickup truck and 
parked beneath our spreading filbert 
trees. As he emerged from the cab and 
slammed the door there was no mistak- 
ing his occupation. From his long, curly 
brown hair, past his grinning imp’s face, 
past brawny arms and chest that swelled 
his dirty T shirt, past the rawhide chaps 
from which his steel-toed boots peered 
—a mighty man was he. 

With a large and sinewy hand Bren- 
nan picked up Little Man’s left fore- 
leg, then turned to the bed of the truck 


for tools and the proper size of shoe. 
There he kept his forge, which looked 
more like a 50-gaIIon drum with a half 
moon cut out of one side. His anvil 
was in the truck as well, and a supply of 
horseshoes of every conceivable size: 
clean new horseshoes from the foundry, 
rusted shoes that had been rattling 
around in the back of the truck for some 
time, and discarded shoes that had been 
thrown in the back as new ones were 
fitted to Blacksmith Brennan's clientele. 

From the truck Brennan lifted a 
heavy wooden tray in which reposed his 
basic tools; clippers, a small claw ham- 
mer, a double handful of shiny, flat- 
sided, tapered shoeing nails and a rasp. 
He found the shoes, and then, after some 
consultation, we led Little Man into the 
garage, where Brennan would work on 
an even concrete floor — a matter of 
some interest to him, since there he could 
move more quickly to escap>e any left- 
hoof jabs that might be thrown. 

Little Man had been touted to us for 
his gentility, and he quite lived up to 
that billing. With all the aplomb of his 
10-year-old mistress acquiringanew pair 
of sneakers, he let Brennan pick up his 
hoofs, one by one. By this time an audi- 
ence of enthusiasts — none but myself 
past 1 1 — had gathered to observe the 
ceremonies. Brennan grinned at them, 
crinkled eyes laughing through the tan, 
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SHOCKINGLY 

GOOD! 

People who taste this delightful candy, 
Almond Roca®, for the first time are 
actually shocked to find out how good 
it is. Choice almonds, sugar and sweet 
butter, covered with fine milk choco- 
late, rolled in toasted California al- 
monds . . . individually wrapped in gold 
foil. Sealed fresh in a vacuum tin. Get 
Almond Koca today at your nearest 
drug or department store. S2 the tin. 
Other sizes 65^. 31. SI. Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son. Inc.. Dist., Phila. 
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“How to Deal With 
Mental Problems” 

Mental and emotional ill- 
nesses are ejuite common. 
Everyoneof us know people 
who are continually trou- 
bled— and suffer. You can 
help simply by giving them 
your concern , not your crit- 
icism . . . your friendship, 
not your antagonism. 

To learn more about this problem 
send for this free booklet. 

Address: BETTER MENTAL HEALTH 
BOX 2500, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 


and made sure only that all were out of 
range before he got to work. He was 
quite used to working before a crowd. 

His first move was to clip the dirty, 
ragged excess growth from Little Man’s 
hoof. As he did so, an acrid, unpleasant, 
fleshy smell filled the air of the garage. 
Noses were held, and breaths exhaled 
loudly, amid an off-beat chorus of the 
ancient question: 

“Doesn’t that hurt him?" 


Assured with a chuckle by the black- 
smith that it was es.sentially the same as 
mother’s paring of their own grimy fin- 
gernails, the experts quieted down. 

The slough was cut away, and the rasp 
was passed over the hoof with a few 
quick pulls. The blacksmith picked up a 
handful of nails, transferred thern to his 
mouth, and locked the horse’s hoof in 
a viselike grip between his knees. A few 
quick taps, driving the nails in at an 
angle and the shoe was on. The nails, 
which protruded through the sides of 
the hoof, were cut and bent over. In 
10 minutes the entire job was finished, 
and the youngsters were scrambling in 
the back of the truck for ancient, used 
symbols of good luck. Blacksmith Bren- 
nan was ready to move on to the next 
stable after a friendly tip to me to watch 


the horse’s feet to note when his hoofs 
outgrew his shoes. 

Not all shoeing jobs are so simple. 
The average nag is moderately skittish 
about having his hoof paved, and is 
usually tied to a stout post on a short 
halter. He is liable to prance nervously 
on three legs, and even try to rear to 
pull the offending foot away from the 
smith. That nervousness is the reason 
for Brennan’s steel-toed boots. When he 
began shoeing professionally just a few 
years ago, he wore cowboy boots. But 


after suffering a half dozen broken toes 
he switched to steelworkers’ shoes as 
more appropriate, if less romantic. 

With a nervous horse, the pounding 
of a nail into a jerking hoof held be- 
tween the knees is a little like firing a 
machine gun from a moving airplane at 
another moving target, Brennan does 
his shoeing in just such short bursts, 
pounding each nail into the hoof with 
great speed. He is careful to avoid the 
“quick” of the hoof, for this quick is 
as sensitive as the dentine of a tooth, 
and “counterfeits” can be made through 
careless shoeing. A “counterfeit” is a 
horse that fights shoeing. In everything 
else a horse may be tame as the original 
Dobbin, but if he has been hurt he may 
turn outlaw at the approach of a smith. 

The “counterfeit” must be roped in a 




BRENNAN HEATS A SHOE IN THE FORGE PERCHED ON THE BACK OF HIS PICKUP TRUCK 
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way that precludes kicking, biting and 
rearing — no mean task for a man con- 
fronting a thousand pounds of snorting 
unhappiness. But no one ever helps Bren- 
nan. For all his brawn he is agile as a 
dancer, but he cannot guarantee that the 
other fellow won’t get kicked during the 
process— so there is no other fellow. 

In roping, Brennan passes a loop 
around one of the “counterfeit’s" rear 
legs, near the ankle, and draws the other 
end of the rope tight around the horse’s 
neck so that the leg is pulled high under 
the belly, immobilizing both head and 
leg. The horse then has only two feet 
to stand on while Brennan works on the 
third. 

I watched Brennan shoe a skittish 
buckskin at the local stable one day, a 
pony that was even smaller than our 
Little Man. but whose manners were 
much less polished. Brennan was able to 
determine the shoe size without too much 
trouble, but when he moved to apply the 
set of shoes the buckskin rolled his eyes, 
showed his teeth, laid his ears flat along 
his neck and began to kick and neigh. 
Brennan talked to the horse for a few 
minutes, trying to quiet him, but with no 
more effect than a father talking up the 
dentist to a 6-year-o(d with a toothache. 

So the blacksmith dropped the hoof 
over which he was bent, slugged the buck- 
skin twice on the jaw and kicked him in 
the belly. The buckskin shut up and 
stood still. 

“I don't like to rough them up,” he 
said, “but sometimes there's only one 
thing they understand." 

The price for shoeing a well-mannered 
horse, a reluctant buckskin or a plain 
mean “counterfeit” is one and the same. 
In my area of Long Island a commercial 
stable pays $7 a head for shoeing and a 
private party pays SIO, more than it 
costs me to shoe the horse’s mistress — 
and she can maintain a pair of shoes for 
more than the six weeks the horse wears 
his. 

The most horses Brennan has done in 
one day is 22. He averages 75 to 80 jobs 
a week — or more than S500 a week. 

Like Longfellow's village smith, “he 
earns whate'er he can.” In Brennan’s 
case, with horses ail over Long Island 
needing shoes every six weeks or so, he 
can earn just as much as he wants. The 
competition among smiths is not keen, 
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SOVIET 

UNION 

WELCOMES 

ALL 

AMERICANS 

TOURISM ENCOURAGED 

For the past six years. US-USSR 
agreements have promoted tourism, 
cultural and business exchange 
visits. All you need is a US Passport, 
and a USSR visa which your travel 
agent will secure for you. You can 
jet to Moscow from New York in 10 
hours; 'round trip economy fare is 
$791.90. 

SOVIETS 

SPORTS-MINDED 

One of the interesting aspects of a 
visit to the USSR is the opportunity 
for active sports. The Black Sea, 
bordered by beautiful beach resorts, 
is a lively playground for boating 
enthusiasts, and inland lakes and 
waterways provide scenic cruises. 
Hunters stalk abundant stag, bear, 
and foxes in the game preserves of 
The Crimea. Winter sports areas 
have been improved for tourist use. 
Sports spectacles are popular, too, 
and the prowess of Russian athletes 
is a thrilling sight. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
AND CULTURE 

Visitors to the USSR are returning 
these days with eager accounts of 
their experiences and rewards. It is 
a vast territory of startling contrasts; 
you’ll find treasures of old Russia 
and landmarks of new industry; 
climates from sub-tropical to Arctic; 
friendly people of Asiatic and Euro- 
pean cultures, curious and interested 
to talk to Americans. You can vary 
your sightseeing with palaces and 
cathedrals, agricultural and indus- 
trial exhibits, big cities and country- 
side, opera, theatre, and art museums 
that rank among the world’s finest. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Deluxe tours include hotel rooms 
with private bath, 3 meals daily, 
sightseeing with Intourist guides and 
private cars; all this for $35 per day, 
per person; 2 persons pay only $25 
a day each. First class tours, $15 per 
day: Tourist class, $10 per day. 


For Information, see 
your Travel Agent or 
INTOURIST.the USSR 
Government Tourist 
Office, located at 3SS Lexington Ave., 
New York City. MUrray Hill S‘7406. 



The Wealthy Blacksmith conunued 

and there is far more work than workers. 

The first time I saw Brennan he had 
a fine new polo saddle beside him on the 
seat of his battered truck. He owned 
three ponies and played polo when he 
could find the spare time, more in win- 
ter, indoors in New York City, than in 
summer, when horses neigh for shoes. 
The next time I saw him, driving a brand- 
new green Chevrolet truck this time, he 
had given up polo for the year. The new 
saddle had gone to his sister, who had 
just joined an all-girl polo team. She also 
got one of the polo ponies. Brennan’s 
new enthusiasm was boating. On the 
Sunday before, he had gone out for a 
spin in a powerboat, with his wife Ethel 
and his two children. It was a revelation. 
If the blacksmith stayed at home on sum- 
mer Sundays there was an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to work. Owners had 
been known to drive to Brennan's house 
early on a Sunday morning, hauling their 
horses in trailers behind them, and plead 
for shoes — even before breakfast. In a 
boat. Brennan could get away from 
horses, away from the telephone. 

Ethel Brennan, tired of not seeing her 
hiLsband on Sundays, and annoyed with 
the pleas of shoeless horse lovers, re- 
sponded to her husband’s enthusiasm. 
Before the day was out the blacksmith 
saw a cabin cruiser chugging by that he 
liked and immediately decided that he 
would buy one just like it. He had never 
ridden on such a boat, or operated one, 
or even investigated its sleeping capacity 
or performance. But it was the one he 
liked, and the one he will buy. For the 
time being, however, he very practically 
postponed his boat purchase (the craft 
he has in mind sells for 57,800) and de- 
cided reluctantly to put the money into 
refurbishing his home. 

He also disposed of his polo ponies, 
whose board alone was costing him S240 
a month at a Huntington stable. He 
might play polo again. Then again, he 
might not. He had gotten into black- 
smithing because of his love for horses. 
But now that he works with horses all 
day, every day, he has found, reluctant- 
ly, that he likes to get away from them 
on his days off. The life of a Long Island 
blacksmith can be very complicated. 

When Brennan does play polo, with 


some cronies from the Huntington Polo 
Club, he plays the game well. He has no 
goal rating, since he cannot play all year 
around. But most of his playing compan- 
ions are three- and four-goal men, and 
Brennan keeps right up with them. 

For the most part Brennan is a self- 
taught blacksmith. He began .shoeing 
horses when he was in high school. He 
met a smith, learned a few things, then 
began to do his own work. While in the 
1 1th grade he became bored with school, 
and left school to make his living driving 
a bakery truck. When he was 17 he be- 
gan courting his wife, and when he was 
1 9 and still on the bakery truck, they were 
married. They moved into a house next 
to Brennan’s father, on a piece of family 
land, where they still live. 

Brennan says he will continue to shoe 
horses, at least for the next 10 or 12 
years. Then, before he is 40. he intends 
to retire and begin living off his income. 
The income, according to his plans, will 
be derived from 10 or 12 houses he plans 
to buy, at the rate of one a year, as rental 
property and investment. 

Horseshoeing, Brennan has found, is 
a young man’s game. Few of the smiths 
he knows around Long Island are over 
40. For a smith is much like a ballplay- 
er, Brennan says. “Around 35 your back 
and legs start to go,” he points out, “and 
when they give out, that’s when you’re 
liable to get hurt.” 

Brennan delivered that little homily 
on the day 1 watched him shoe the buck- 
skin. He was taking a break, talking to 
all comers. He hooked his hand in his 
rawhide chaps at the beltline, propped 
one leathered leg behind the other and 
rared back a little. 

“Some people who come and watch 
me working laugh and talk about black- 
smithing being a dying trade,” he said. 
“I'll tell you one thing. It’s the growing- 
est trade I know.” 

With horses outgrowing their shoes 
faster than children (and sometimes 
throwing a shoe and ruining the whole 
set), and maybe 5,000 horses on Long 
island alone all needing shoes perhaps 
eight times a year at $7 to $10 a set, 
and with few enough smiths so that each 
man works Just as often or as seldom 
as he wants — here's a reluctant one- 
horse-stable proprietor who couldn’t 
agree more. end 
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is so good looking you can wear it on 
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